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OUR PUBLIC RECORDS. 

In this and the following short papers on the 
contents of the great repository of our national 
archives — which stands near the headquarters 
of ‘N. & Q.’—I do not propose to waste words 
in enlarging upon the wonders of the public records 
and their preservation; the recent visit of the 
Prince of Wales to the Public Record Office 
afforded to the press an excellent opportunity 
of doing this, which it did not neglect. I aim 
rather at making the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ ac- 
— with what they may reasonably hope to 

nd if they pay a visit to the Record Office— 
what points in antiquarian research they may 
hope to elucidate. The writer wishes to be per- 
fectly frank, and not to be a sucker of other 
men’s brains without due acknowledgment, and 
therefore desires to say that, though he has 
brought his own experience to bear in compiling 
his work, he has used—as every sensible man 
would use—the valuable ‘Handbook’ to the 
records issued some years back by Mr. Scargill- 
Bird, F.S.A., the best book on the subject ever 
compiled, 

Let me say at the outset that within this vast 
building are kept the whole of the public docu- 
ments of the kingdom, and, roughly speaking, every 
record, from the time of King John onwards, of the 
dealings between sovereign and subject, and be- 


tween subject and subject, so far as cognizance was 
taken of it by the Crown or by a court of law. 

Take first the records of the Court of Chancery. 
We all know of what paramount importance and 
of what antiquity was the office of Chancellor. The 
Chancellor was the sovereign’s principal secretary, 
the supervisor of royal grants, and, indeed, of all 
business transacted under the Great Seal, of which 
he was the keeper. From the reign of Richard I. 
the Chancery has been a court of justice, and its 
business rapidly assumed very large proportions. 
It is obvious, therefore, how very large is the mass 
of documentary evidence belonging tothe Chancery. 
Let me enumerate and describe some of the im- 
portant classes of Chancery records, dealing with 
those not of a legal nature first. 

There is the record of royal grants, be those 
grants of property, office, or what not, and to sub- 
jects, clerical or lay. These we find chiefly in the 
Charter, Patent, or Close Rolls. The Charter 
Rolls are the smallest series of the three, and 
extend from the first year of King John to 
the eighth of Henry VIII. On them are en- 
rolled original grants and confirmations of those 
previously made, so that we may here look for 
accurate copies of donative charters of a much 
earlier date than the commencement of the series, 
and, indeed, of grants not made by the Crown at 
all, but inter partes. The whole of the Charter 
Rolls down to the close of John’s unfortunate 
reign are printed in full with a good index nomi- 
num and locorum, a copy of which is placed in the 
Record Office Search Room, so there is no need to 
refer to the rolls themselves. Of those from 
Henry III. to Edward IV. there is a printed 
calendar, but a very poor and incomplete one— 
numerous charters on the rolls are not even noticed 
—the indexes to which are badly compiled. The 
rolls for Richard III., Henry VIL, and 
Henry VIII. are calendared in contemporary 
writing in MS., the calendar being incorporated 
with that to the Patent Rolls, kept in the Legal 
Search Room. 

The next great class of Chancery enrolments is 
the Patent Rolls. Here we have the same kind of 
entries as are on the Charter Rolls, and also a 
great many others besides. We have not only 
charters and grants, but the promulgation of public 
instruments of every description; entries as to our 
diplomatic relations with other powers, to the dis- 
charge of the judicial affairs of the kingdom, the 
enrolment of letters of safe conduct, credence, or 
protection, the appointments of ambassadors, 
licences for the election of bishops and other 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, restitutions of tem- 
poralities, presentations to ecclesiastical benefices, 
creations of nobility, liveries of lands, proclama- 
tions, and what not; the later rolls do not con- 
tain so much as the earlier ones, but for all prac- 
tical purposes the foregoing may be taken as a 
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general description of the contents of the Patent There is a full calendar, in the twelfth year of 
Rolls. Henry III., printed in the Twenty-seventh Report of 
The existing calendars to these rolls, so im- | the Deputy Keeper, Appendix, pp. 48-93, and there 
portant to the historical student, are not of a very is a similar calendar in MS., from 13 Henry III. 
satisfactory nature. First, there is a folio calendar, to 3 Edward I., each volume (there are eleven) 
inted, of selections from the rolls from John to being arranged alphabetically, with cross references, 
ward IV., similar to that of the Charter Rolls. | After this date, to the close of the reign of Ed- 
Portions of this period are more fully dealt with | ward IV., there is a MS. calendar to some, but by 
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as follows: The entries on the rolls from their | 
commencement to 18 John are printed in full 
and indexed (a copy of the print is placed in the 
Literary Search Room); there is also a printed 
calendar to the roll for 1 Henry III. (Twenty-sixth 
Report of the Deputy Keeperof Records, pp. 66-86), | 
— 5 a full calendar, in MS., to the close of 
Heary III.’s reign. From 1 to 9 Edward I. there 
is a fall priuted calendar (Forty-second to 
Fiftieth Deputy Keeper’s Reports), 1-3 Ed- 
ward III., a full printed calendar, published | 
as a separate volume. For the reigns of Ed-| 
ward V. and Richard III. there is a printed | 


no means all, the entries ; each volume of this 
calendar has indices. From the last-named date 
there is a calendar, also in MS. , but which professes 
to contain reference to everything on the rolls, 
down to the year 1848. 

So much for the three principal classes of Chan- 
cery enrolments. Besides these there are many 
others, from which may be noted the— 

Fine Rolls, John to 23 Charles I.—Containing 
entries of the bestowal of money or anything else 
upon the sovereign by way of fine for obtaining the 
royal favour. 

Carte Antique, Ethelbert to Edward I.— 


calendar (Ninth Report, Appendix ii., pp. 1-14). | A collection of transcripts, made about the twelfth 
From Henry VII. to 45 Victoria there is a MS. or thirteenth century, of grants and charters of 
calendar. A list of all creations entered on the| every kind. There is a printed calendar to this 
Patent Rolls, of peers and baronets from | class, 
1 Richard III. to the reign of Charles I. has been} Coronation Rolls.—Entries of the services per- 
inted in the Deputy Keeper's Forty-seventh | formed at the coronation, and by whom, at the 
Report, App. pp. 78-138. following coronations: Edward IJ., Henry IV., 
The Close Rolls derive their name from the| Henry V., James I., Charles II., James IL, Wil- 
nature of the entries upon them—mandates, letters liam and Mary, Anne, George I., George IL, 
and writs of a private nature, addressed, in the | George IV., William IV., Victoria. 
king’s name, to individuals, and folded or closed French Rolls, 1 Edward II. to 26 Charles II.— 
and sealed on the outside with the Great Seal. The On these are entries, mostly diplomatic, relating to 
entries on the Patent Rolls, which we last described, | foreign countries generally, and they are often, espe- 
were, on the other hand, or left open, with the cially by earlier writers, referred to as Treaty Rolls, 
seal hanging from the bottom. The early Close Rolls Gascon or Vascon Rolls, 26 Henry III. to 7 Ed- 
are of the highest historic importance, forthe entries ward IV.—These contain entries of the same 
in them are of the most varied description, illus-| nature as those on the French Rolls, but they 
trating the exercise of the royal prerogative in every chiefly relate to Gascony. 
form, the administration of the revenue and the; [Irish Rolls, 1-50 Edward III.—Contain entries 
several branches of the Judicature. On the same relating to Ireland generally, and are of much his- 
membrane of one of these rolls we have sometimes | toric importance. 
an order for the execution of a treaty or the ob-| Norman Rolls, 2 John to 10 Henry V.—On 
servance of a truce, the assignment of dower, the these are entries relating to the Duchy of Nor- 
on of a state prisoner, the order to pro-| mandy whilst governed by England, but they also 
vision or fortify a castle, a letter to the ruler) contain entries of certain grants by the English 
of a foreign country; indeed, on the Close Rolls | king, made whilst in Normandy, of lands and offices 
may be looked for a record of almost any event | in England. The series is not regular, and entries 
in history, general or individual. As time goes on | relating to Normandy also occur on the early 
the Close Rolls degenerate, and those from, say, Patent, Charter, and Close Rolls. 


the period of the Reformation onwards, contain 
little more than the enrolment of private deeds ; 
these, however, are obviously of importance to the 
compiler of family history and the topographer. 
The Close Rolls from their commencement in 
the sixth year of King John to the eleventh year 
of Henry III. are printed in fall with indices 
nominum and locorum, and the volume stands in 
the Literary Search Room beside the print of the 
early Charter and Patent Rolls, already referred to. 


| Roman Rolls, 34 Edward I. to 31 Edward III. 


| —Are filled mostly by entries of letters to popes 
and cardinals relating te the ecclesiastical affairs of 
England. 

Scotch Rolls, 19 Edward I. to 7 Henry VIIL 
—On these we have a most valuable and interest- 
ing series of entries relating to the dealings of this 
country with Scotland, and also of thoze relating 
to affairs within Scotland itself ; to give two in- 
stances, we may mention the mass of material there 
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to be found concerning the disputed succession to 
the Scottish crown on the death of Margaret of 
Norway, and of the contest betwixt Bruce and 
Balliol. 

To all the last-named classes calendars or 
indices exist, more or less perfect. A very com- 
lete list of all these, compiled by Mr. Scargill- 
Bird, is placed in each of the search rooms. 

W. J. Harpy. 

(To be continued.) 


THE POPE'S GOLDEN ROSE. 
(See 6% S. iii. 464; 7% S, ii. 125; iv. 289, 491; vi. 114, 
384; xi. 166, 431; xii. 13, 152.) 

Amongst nature-worshipping peoples the rose 
was the symbol of life and death. It was 
sacred to Aphrodite, but it was also dedicated to 
Dionysius. Naturally white, it was fabled to 
have taken its beautiful colour, the colour for 
which there is no other name, from the blood of 
the dying Adonis. Both Greeks and Romans 
made use of roses in their religious ritual. Brides 
were crowned with them, and their petals were 
acattered on the dead. The rose in its full fresh- 
ness and sweetness was the type of youth and 
beauty, and figured, in the short duration of its 
loveliness, the fleeting mature of these charms. 
Thus, “in the hand of a conqueror it expressed 
not only his glory and joy, but also his mortality 
and humility.” 

With the introduction of Christianity the rose 
festival, or rosalia, of the Romans was transferred 
to Whit Sunday, the so-called Dominica de rosa, 
when roses were scattered on the people from the 
roofs of the churches, and on the occasion of 
certain solemn processions at the present day the 
priests strew roses before the Host. The “queen 
of flowers” became sacred to the Virgin, upon 
whose altars the rich incense of its peerless per- 
fume is ever present. 

It had been a practice of the Popes to send 
silver doves, consecrated and blessed, to royal per- 
sonages ; but at what period the custom of bestow- 
ing the Golden Rose began there is no known 
record. At first these roses were simple flowers 
of red enamel, representing the natural colour of 
the rose. Later the colour was left white and a 
large ruby was put in the centre, the reflection of 
which gave a rosy tint to the petals. It is not 
until the twelfth century that we find Alex- 
ander IIT., who became Pope in 1159, sending a 
blessed Golden Rose to Louis the Young, as an 
acknowledgment of the honour with which he had 
been received in the course of a journey in France. 
“Subsequently the giving of the Golden Rose be- 
came an authoritative act, by which the Pope 
tecognized the rights of Christian sovereigns.” 
Thus in 1368 Urban V. gave the Golden Rose to 
Joan of Sicily, thereby preferring her over the King 


of Cyprus ; and Pope Julius II. sent a consecrated 
Golden Rose, dipped in chrism and perfumed with 
musk, to Archbishop Warham, April 5, 1510, to 
be presented to Henry VIII. at high mass with 
the Apostolical blessing. Nor was this the only 
occasion on which this worthy defender of the 
faith received the Golden Rose, for Leo X. also sent 
him one, but at that time the doctrine of infalli- 
bility had not been insisted on. 

Previous to the Reformation Frederic, the 
Elector of Saxony, received the Golden Rose. The 
value of the rose appears to have increased from 
time totime. We find Alexander VII. ordering 
one rose at 6,000 fr. and another at 4,000 fr. Pope 
Innocent XI. had a Golden Rose made which 
weighed over eight pounds, and was ornamented 
with several sapphires, and represented a value of 
more than 10,000 fr. ‘Towards the close of the last 
century the Golden Rose appears to have been 
given almost indiscriminately to any travelling 
prince who would pay a sum equivalent to about 
2001, in fees for it. The authors of the ‘ Wander- 
ings of Plants and Animals’ regard the origin of 
the Golden Rose to be connected with the ancient 
symbolism of the flower already referred to; but 
we elsewhere find it stated that the rose is said to 
be a symbol of the Creator, the splendour and rich- 
ness of the metal representing the eternal light 
which surrounds the Divine presence, and the per- 
fumes and spices which are placed in the vase by 
the Pope symbolize the glory and resurrection of 
Christ. 

At Rome, it was the practice of the Church to 
bless the rose on a special day set apart, which was 
called Rose Sunday. The benediction of the rose 
is pronounced with particular solemnity on the 
fourth Sunday in Lent, the Holy Father, clothed 
in white robes, reads the formula from a book 
which is held bya bishop. Two other bishops, 
holding lighted candles, stand by his side. The 
high dignitaries of the Papal Court surround the 
Pontiff, holding the incense, the holy water, the 
spices and other perfumes, while another digni- 
tary, kneeling, presents the rose to the Pope, who 
dips it in balsam, sprinkles it with holy water 
and incense, reads the prayer, blesses the incense, 
the spices, the perfumes, which are in turn pre- 
sented to him bya cardinal. After putting these 
into the vase which holds the rose, the Golden Rose 
is blessed, and the ceremony ends. In modern 
times the Golden Rose has taken the form of a 
branch with several flowers, a natural rose which 
has been blessed by the Pope forming the centre. 
Quite lately the Golden Rose has been worth over 
10,000 fr. Such was the rose which Queen 
Isabella II. of Spain received in 1856. It was 
planted in a magnificent vase of silver gilt, a 
splendid example of Roman workmanship. The 
Golden Rose is sup to convey a blessing to its 
royal recipients, and even to churches and towns. 
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Pio Nono conferred it upon the unfortunate Char- 
lotte, Empress of Mexico, and, if I remember 
aright, upon the equally unfortunate Eugénie, late 
Empress of the French. 

When Queen Isabella IT. was honoured with the 
Pope’s Golden Rose, it brought forth in various 
newspapers many interesting paragraphs concern- 
ing the custom. C. A. Wuire. 


ELIZABETH AND MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(Continued from p. 282.) 

A Memoriall deliuered to Thomas Randolphe beinge 
sent to the Queene of Scottes in message from the 
Queenes Majestic the 4 of October 1564. 

You shall after our most hartie comendations made to 
our good sister with the deliuerie of our I'res saie, that 
your comminge was appointed, and yourselfe readie to 
come before the cominge of servaunte James Melvin last 
hither, to haue declared to hir the causes that moved us 
to forbear so longe the returninge of answer to your last 
meassage brought to us from thence and have shewed 
unto bir our determination for the continuenaunce of 
our amitie and further proceadinge to the good course 
allreadie begone betwixt us two: And althoughe we did 
imparte to the saide Melvin some of the causes that 
moved us to forbear our answare and bave receved full 
ratisfaction by his meassage to all doubt conceaved yet 
as well for the assured satisfaction of our good sister in 
all eventes, as for answer to be gyuen to your message 
wee thought it verie pertenent to both our amities to 
send you at this time thither: And before you shall 
enter to declare the causes of our former staie you shall 
fyrate praye our good Sister to rest hir selfe still upon 
hir olde opinion of us for our constante and unchaunge- 
able amitie towardes hir, whatsoever accident hath 
happened to come to our knowledge that might in 
aparaunce any wise deminishe or alter the same in us: 
And upon that request graunted to us, you shall saie you 
are comanded to signifie to hir the particulerrities of 
the matters which staid us from ssweare: and so you 
shall begine. 

Fyret upon our returne ye shall saie we did so well 
like the offer of our said Sister to have the mater 
somewhat treated upon by trustie persons of both 
parties with secreacie that we did both determine whoe 
the persons should be for our parte and upon what 
pointes they should treate and towhatend: Inthe most 
of which our considerations, the same beinge suche as 
wee weare nota little delighted to be therin occupied, 
wee had intelligence given us out of Fraunce by parties 
of no smale creditte that it was then understanded and 
frequently reported in that Courte that newes weare 
lately come from Scotlande what motion and particuler 
offers we had made to hir for hir marriage: and how 
never the lesse shee was determined so to use the matter 
as shee would intertaine us in a communication therof 
but shee would directe hirselfe by advise of hir other 
frindes to take an other waie than that we propounded: 
and so we weare advised to be warre how wee should 
enter any further in this matter, lest wee shou!de lose 
both our good will and our labour: This manner of 
advertisement, you maye well eaie, seemed unto us verie 
straunge, beinge also so well confirmed by sondrie 
arguementes to bave creditte that ther with we weare 
muche perplexed: And to encrease our perplexitie 
within a fewe daies after wee harde the same newlie 
confirmed by reporte heare in our Realme and funde 
this muche thereof to be trewe that some of the Frenche 
ministers did not only reporte by speach herein England, 


But advertised by rightinge into Fraunce the verie 
rticuleryties of our offer of marriage made to bir: 
hereof we could not but conceave some mis!ikinge at 

the lest that a matter meant by us for diverse respectes 

to be secreatly dealt in should thus be made open and so 
common in that sorte: And yet notwithstandinge, 
findinge no chaunge of good wyll in our selues we con- 
tinewed our purpose so to haue advertised hir what 

rsons we intended to send to confere with some of birs, 

But behold upon a just occasion given us to write a 

lettere somwhat before that tyme to our said Sister for a 

matter concerninge the Erle of Lenox comminge thither, 

wee receaved in that unseasonable tyme an answeare 
from our said Syster by writinge muche different from our 
deserte and expectation: And therwitball we did see 
some letters, written from the L. of Lethington to some 
of ours in the same matter, of a stranger manner, than ever 
had been to our knowledge before, usinge some sharpper 
wordes in dissalowinge of our request then was resonable 
in suche an argumente: Wherin our dealinge was suche, 
as althoughe wee bad not thankes for our care had te 

the repose of our said Sister & ber countrie: yet wee did 

not like to have our frindly considerations reproved or 

reprehended: And how iustly wee did conceaue so muche 
of bothe the letteres you shall saie that we weare not to 
have hir understand it now by you: but we could not 
but shewe it to hir servante James Melvin whoe 
seene the letters selfe. 

This manner of writinge to us, moved us to thinke that 
some newe humor might be entred not into hir breaste 
but rather conveighed into some of their heades that 
weare in creditte and in counsel! with hir: And therfore 
beinge by these accedentes muche perplexed and caried 
into diuerse dispositions, som tyme to neglecte all these 
scruples and to send answeare accordinge to our first 
intention wold proue but vaine and be abused in thend 
we thus determined: that understandinge how the Lor 
Robarte and our Secretarie whoe weare also muche per 
plexed herewith, had written both to the E: of Murray 
and L: of Liddington by waie of complainte of this 
oblique dealinge with us in the matter of the Erle of 
Lenox we should see by the answeare to their letters 
some proffe where of this forainge answeare, made unto 
us, proceade, that meant so sincerely hopinge therwith 
that they shoulde have answeare with speede, and so 
ther upon it would appeare whether there weare in deade 
suche chaunge of that parte in any intention as by the 
former accidentes we did gather: And so ether we 
should proceade as we first intended and earnestly 
desired, or els case and leaue of without more incon- 
venience But with what grife our mind after this was 
burdened, hearinge of no answeare made to the said 
letters, we are lothe to haue any repetition made, mis- 
likinge alltogether with our eelues the remembrance 
thereof: And after some tyme pleasantly passed, wher 
in answear might haue been once or twice sente, behold 
inhappely it cometh to our knowledge that our subjectes 
upon our borders, specially the Est and middle marches, 
had knowledge given them by meanes to them crediable, 
that their wardens had commandemente secreatly from 
the Courte there, that they should not use suche diligence 
& readines in administration of justice to our said sub- 
jectes, as they had of lat used: but they shoulde houlde 
their handes some what straighter: And for the profe of 
suche an intention in the wardens in deede, they, at their 
next meetinges with ours refused directly without couller 
to answeare justice in manifest causes, 

You shall now praie our Sister, but imagine with your 
self how farre we weare tempted herby to call our 
former sinceare intentions in question: So as notwith- 
standinge all thise foremer scruples and unseasonable 
accidents from the whiche notwithstandinge all provo- 
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cations how far of we weare to do any thinge here to 
breade offence, It may manifestly appeare by this one 
thinge that in this verie tyme beinge so combersome 
contrarie to the expectation and desier of our people yea 
contrarye to the disposition of no smale nomber of our 
Councell and that also to some parte of detrimente to 
our selfe for our owne privat lucre by the intention of 
our people to have gratifiede us with some subsidie, we 
did even then by proclamation prolonge our Parlymente 
that now should haue been gone in October meaninge of 
purpose to haue an assemblie wherein the intreste of 
our Sister might be brought in question untill it weare 
better considered that no barme might therof ensue to 
hir and that wee two had further proceaded in the 
Establishemente of our amitie: thoughe in considera- 
tion of wisdome wee had cause to make some staye yet 
our inward frindshippe and our naturall affection to- 
wardes our Sister had taken so deepe roote as neither 
suspition nether doubt could shake it And to eaie the 
—_ truthe our judgmente was overcome with our loue 
and from that wherunto reason and advise would 
have leade us love and nature carried us and provoked 
us not to forbeare any longer tyme nor to conceave any 
doubte of hir parte, but to sende you thither with our 
letters and with all this message that now you bringe. 

And as we had resolued with ourselfe and you com- 
manded to put yourself in readines you maye ehewe her 
as the truthe was howe hir servant James Melvine came 
by whome bothe by the good letters he brought from our 
good Sister and from others ther we weare made sodenly 
so glade as havinge beene burdened a longe tyme in our 
minde with care and troubled with the inwarde con- 
tention between love and reason and therby torsed 
hither and thither wee haue founde by this our messengers 
cominge a whole delivery of all thise offences and have 
receaved more good for quietnes sake at this one instante 
then euer wee did before by any messenger sent to us. 

So as ye shall conclude that wee thought it convenient 
not to chaunge the sendinge of you to declare this com- 
moditie howe had passed from the beginninge: assur- 
inge hir that the passions therin haue been altogether 
like a trageedie but because thende hath brought quiet- 
nes for the matters that have trubbled us howsoever 
they haue happened wee are mynded to neglecte them 
all without further thinkinge of the natures the causes 
or other circumstances therof and you shall assure bir 
that ther is no chaunge in us towards hir neyther do wee 
thinke that any hath been in her towardes us. 

And therfore ye shall saie that wee are determined 
fully to recontinew our former motion and to thend some 
conference may be had therupon secreatly and without 
delaye with some of hirs as shee hath desired wee have 
thought meete for the avoidinge of inconvenience of 
makinge the matter to open to appointe you to atende 
with our cosen the Erle of Bedforthe to commune here- 
upon with any such persones as shee shall name: or 
otherwise yf shee shall ao thinke better to send any of 
hirs hither to us wee will appointe like persons to com- 
mune with them: Wherein wee meane to proceade 
frankly and plainly without obecurities as to our amities 
dothe belonge. 

And if shee will haue the matter treated upon our 
frontiers as was first mentioned: you shall saye that 
you haue Comandemente Instructions an Authoritie 
for the Erle of Bedforthe'and yourselfe to conferre there- 
one for which purpose you shall as you see cause returne 
to Berwicke and upon conference with the saide Erle you 
shall agree upon some tyme and convenient place for that 
purpose and thereof advertise ue with speede to thend as 
cause shalbe wee maye give you further directions. 


E. E. 
(To be continued.) 


Gurenpoveer.—Mr. J, Chamberlain, speaking at 
Hatfield, said :— 
“The Prime Minister reminds me of Glendoveer ia 
the poem of Thomas Moore:— 
I am the blessed Glendoveer, 
’Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear,” 
Readers may search in vain for these lines in 
Moore’s poems; and for this reason—they are not 
there. They are from the ‘ Rejected Addresses, 
Imitation of Southey, by James Smith, and are the 
first two lines in ‘The Rebuilding’ verses. The 
original reads,— 
Iam a blessed Glendoveer, &c., 
and a note in the twenty-second edition, says, “For 
the Glendoveer the reader is referred to the ‘ Curse 
of Kehama.’” W. Pottarp. 
Hertford. 


“LIKE A BOLT FROM THE BLUE.”—As this 
phrase seems to be rather in favour just now, it is, 
perhaps, not uninteresting to examine how far the 
idea prevails in other languages. I have found it per- 
fectly reproduced in German, where it appears as 
“Wie ein Blitzstrahl aus blauem Aether” (London 
Hermann for April 8, p. 6, fewilleton). In Italian, 
an Italian lady tells me, they use “Come un ful- 
mine a ciel sereno,” and it will be found in 
‘Petrocchi.’ In French I have never met with a 
similar expression, though very likely it exists. 
We do, indeed, find ‘‘ comme la foudre,” “‘ comme 
un foudre” (Littré), but these expressions have 
reference merely to the violence and rapidity of a 
thunderbolt, and, in consequence of the absence of 
anything equivalent to “from the blue,’ by no 
means render the picturesque suddenness and un- 
expectedness which these words give to our phrase. 

F. CHaAnce. 
[See 8, ili, 388, 522; iv. 212, 333.] 


Tue of THE Hesperipes.—Occupying 
the post of honour at the Royal Academy Exhibition 
of 1892 was a picture by the President, the story 
of which seemed unfamiliar to many who recognized 
its beauty. “ What’s 204?” would be the ques- 
tion. “The Garden,” would be the answer, after 
reference to the Catalogue, “ of the Hesperides.” 
“© yes, of course.” And they passed on in a con- 
spiracy of silence. But now and again would 
arrive a party in possession of a guide-book la 
than the Catalogue, and containing illustrations 
and the answer would be as follows :— 

“¢ The sacred tree round whose trunk the three nymphs 
are grouped bears golden fruit. The nymph whom the 
dragon has selected for his victim is fascinated, 
powerless to rouse her sleeping sisters.” 

When [ heard this I was amazed. There was the 
picture plainly telling the tale that I had heard 
from childhood of the familiar dragon who helped 
the maids to guard the golden fruit. Two might 
well afford to idle or go to sleep, while the third 
could rely on the powerful friend with whom she 
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was gracefully toying. Writing from the Garden 
of the Hesperides, I would ask, Is there a legend, 
contrary to the received one, in which the dragon 
appears as the girls’ enemy instead of as their 
friend ? 

I remember that Hercules was sent to kill the 
dragon and bring away the fruit; but I also re- 
member that when he had performed this stupidest 
of all his labours, he was told to take them back 
again ; and here I am thankful to say they still 
are for our delight. And here, too, till five-and- 
twenty years ago, there lived, though meta- 
morphosed into the semblance of a tree, the 
dragon of the days of myth, with scales and blood 
and bristling head, an object of pilgrimage to 
visitors from afar, as it had been an object of 
religious significance to the Guanch inhabitants. 

KILLIGREW. 

Tenerife. 


Cocers’ Hatt. (See 7” S. i. 9, 52.)—The 
following cutting from the Daily Chronicle of 
-¥ 19 is perhaps wortby of transplantation to 
‘N. & 


“*The Barley Mow,’ in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 
historically famousas * Ye Old Cogers’ Hall,’ was brought 
to the hammer yesterday. The firet offer was 6,000/., the 
last was 7,640/, and as this amount works out at about 
5l. 8s. a foot, it is not surprising that no sale was de- 
clared. Indeed, one would expect a better price to be 
realized if the land were merely to be utilized for the 
building of a printing establishment. It was evident 
that most of the persons who thronged the Mason's Hall 
Tavern yesterday were brought there through curiosity. 
The well-known * Old Cogers’’ Debating Society, which 
still meets in this ancient hostelry, was founded in 1755, 
and is associated with such prominent men as John 
Wilkes, Judge Keogh, Daniel O'Connell, and John Phil- 
pot Curran. The late James Hannay, novelist, journa- 
list, and quarterly reviewer, was also a frequent speaker 
at Cogers’ Hall.” 

W. F. Pripgacx. 


Sreruen Gosson.—There is an account of him 
in the ‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ in 
which he is said to have been born in Kent. He 
was baptized at St. George’s, Canterbury, April 17, 
1554, and was the son of Cornelius Gooson. 
Christopher Marlowe was baptized in the same 
church on Feb. 26, 1563/4. It may be worth 
while to add that a variant of Gosson or Gooson 
is Goschen. J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury. 


Rossi, R.A, (1762-1839), Scutrror. 
—The inscription on a tombstone in the burial 
— of St. James’s Chapel, Hampstead Road, 

don, furnishes the information that he died 

Feb, 21, 1839, in his seventy-seventh year, It 

were impossible, owing to their illegibility, to 
notice the further inscriptions on the same stone. 
Hipwe.t. 


“‘Srep-cirt.”—This word has no reference to 
ip. She is employed by careful house- 


wives to clean the door-steps, and is unpopular 
with servants, neighbours, and employers. 
Pact Bieruey. 


Suaxspearian Retics. — The following, from 
the Daily News of March 16, is going the round of 
the papers :— 

“ Mr. Thomas Hornby, of Kingsthorpe, Northampton, 
has just taken to hia residence, from Stratford-on-Avon, 
the whole of the Shakesperian relics formerly in the 
possession of his grandmother, Mary Hornby, who was 
the occupant of Shakespeare’s birthplace from 1793 to 
1820, Mary Hornby, who is picturesquely described by 
Washington Irving in his ‘Sketch Book,’ removed from 
Shakespeare's house, in consequence of the rent being 
raised fourfold, taking with her everything movable, 
She exhibited these things in her new house opposite the 
birthplace ; but in recent yeara they have been kept in 
comparative obscurity, and were only taken to North- 
ampton this month, on the death of their last owner, who 
devised them to Mr. Hornby. They include five carved 
oak chaira, portions of carved bedstead, carved oak 
chests, and other furniture, all contemporary with 
Shakespeare, and said to have been his property; his 
iron deed box, sword, and lantern; portions of the 
famous mulberry tree; the visitors’ book to the birth- 

lace from 1812 to 1819; and several oil paintings. 

hese last include a fine contemporary portrait of Shake- 
speare’s daughter Judith, and ovai portraits of his grand- 
daughter Elizabeth Hall and her husband, Mr., after- 
wards Sir John Barnard, It is suggested that North- 
ampton should purchase the relics to place in Abington 
Abbey, recently presented to the town by Lord and Lady 
Wantage, Abington Abbey being the residence and 
death-place of Lady Barnard (Elizabeth Hall), the last 
of Shakespeare's lineal descendants,” 

W. D. 


We are SEVEN.” —Hearing a first lesson read 
in church on Sunday, March 12, I was strack by 
the reply of Joseph’s brethren to their unrecognized 
brother, ‘‘We be twelve brethren, sons of one 
father ; one is not, &c.” (Gen. xlii. 32, repeated 
from xlii. 13). How exactly this is the answer of 
the little child in Wordsworth’s poem—the sons of 
Jacob supposing that Joseph was dead. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Reyts 1699. 

“A large House at Highgate near London, 6 Rooms 
on a Floor, with Coach-House & Stable, a Garden & 
Garden House, will be leased out at 20/. or Lett by the 
Year at 22/. orto be Sold. A Copy hold. Inquire at 
the Angel at Highgate aforesaid, or at Mark Wynn, the 
3d door in Kent street in Southwark,”"—Flying Post, 
No, 619, April 27-29, 1699. 

H. H. 


CHESTER CALLED WestcHester.—At the meet- 
ing of the Royal Archxological Institute, held some 
six or seven years ago at Chester, we often heard 
the question asked why that city was in former 
days frequently spoken of as West Chester. No 
reply was ever given in our hearing. This form 
occurs at least twice in Foxe’s ‘ Acts and Monu- 
ments,’ Seeley’s edition, vii. 207, viii. 694. 

N. M. & A. 
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“ Practicat Poritics.”—This expression, which 
is one of Mr. Gladstone’s recent inventions, occurs 
in the Report of a Committee of the House of 
Commons upon Temporary Laws, Expired or Ex- 
piring, presented May 12, 1796. On p. 38, note, 
the Committee says :— 

“With a view to such a knowledge of practical 
Politics as may be derived from the History of our ex- 
perimental Legislation the train of enquiry might be 
usefully pursued by the investigation of other classes 
of Statutes,” &c. 

The sense is not that in which the 


phrase is at 
present understood. Rk. B. P. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


“ Farcoop.”—The following passages occur in 
Penhallow’s ‘ History of the Indian Wars’ (1726): 
“Having no fargood, and their boat a poor sailor, 
ours gained on them” (ed. 1859, p. 53). ‘* The 
enemy making too near the wind (for want of a 
fargood) came to stays several times’’ (p. 54). 
Can any other example of the word fargood be 
found? What are its meaning and etymology? 

Henry Brapvey. 


Worrs or Kino Atrrep.—In “ Alfred le 
Grand, par Guillaume Guizot” (Paris, 1856), it is 
said that a thousand years after his birth, on 
October 25, 1849, a jubilee was celebrated at 
Wantage, where he was born, two thousand people 
being assembled, when it was resolved than an 
edition of his works should be undertaken im- 
mediately, and that, in fact, it had been com- 
menced. Will some one kindly say if that resolu- 
tion has been thoroughly fulfilled; and, if so, 
when and where the edition was published; and 
whether ‘‘ the works of King Alfred,” which one 
readily finds under that head, are the self-same and 
—one may presume—complete edition ? 

Ap Lipram. 


Eriruany Orrerixc.—How long has it been 
the custom for our sovereigns to present the 
Epiphany offerings of gold, frankincense, and 


myrrh ; and what is the explanation of this com- | 


memoration by them of the offerings of the Magi ? 
Is there any book which gives this information ? 
Cecit H. Sp. Percevat. 


‘Tae ConreperaTion or Kitxenny.’—Can 
any of your correspondents give any particulars as 
to this book ? It does not seem traceable, without 
more information, in the Catalogue of the British 
Museum—even if it is there. 


*‘Dicres anD Sayines oF THE PHILOSOPHERS.’ 
—I shall be glad to obtain any information con- 


| Correspondents give me particulars of the fate of 


cerning translations (into English) of this work. I 
am acquainted with Caxton’s ‘ Dictes,’ and also 
Stephen Scrope’s translation in 1450 (Harl. MS., 
2266). Pav. Brerwey. 


Heratpic Castte.— What is the best and truest 
form of heraldic castle? It seems to be represented 
sometimes with three towers, sometimes as a si 
tower. I am told it does not matter, and this 
heralds. Surely it is possible to say that one mode 
is better heraldry than the other! I incline to 
three towers, because a single tower more truly 
represents a tower. Would not old heralds depict 
it with three towers ? H. M. Lu. 


Esctanp as Descrinep By Foreicrers,—A 
complete list of French, German, or other foreign 
authors in whose writings descriptions of Eogland 
and Scotland are to be found will be of great 
utility to me, and I shall be very grateful for | 
information I may obtain on the subject throug 
this paper. Are Taine’s ‘ Notes sur |’Angleterre’ 
and De Sorbiére’s journey to England in 1663, the 
latter reviewed in the July number of the Nine- 
teenth Century last year, interesting books; and 
where can they be procured in the origina! French ? 

Cuartes Burton. 

51, Sale Street, Derby. 


Doet.—Where can I find an account of the 
duel between George Villiers, second Duke of 
Buckingham, and Frances Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, on March 16, 1667? A. L. H. 


EyFIELD AND Epmontoy.—Can any of your 
readers tell me of an authentic history of Enfield 
and Edmonton (Middlesex)? I have lately taken 
a house here, known to the country people as 
Salisbury House, situated in Bury Street, Edmon- 
ton. The house is said to have been at one time 
the country seat of the Earl of Salisbury, and I have 
also heard that the infamous Judge Jefferies resided 
in it at one period. The house is in a fair state 
of preservation, and possesses several rooms wains- 
coted in old oak and carved. In the library is an 
old iron plate at the back of the fireplace, showing 
the royal arms of England, with emblems of the 
| rose, thistle, fleur-de-lys, and leek, but it is other- 

wise undated. Can any information be obtained 
| as to the owner of the house, or its ee 


Edmonton. 


Kewnepy Banoyetcy.—Oo what date in the 
last century did the baronetcy of Kennedy, of 
Mount Kennedy, Ireland, become extinct, and 
/when did Elizabeth, wife of Sir Wm. Dudley and 
| daughter of Sir Richard Kennedy, ~ as 


| 


Heaton. 
Lorp Rosert Doveras.—-Can any of your 
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a Lord Robert Douglas, who is stated to have died 
a violent death some two hundred years ago or 
more? J. E. L. Nowers. 


Otp Correr Seat.—Can any person say what 
has become of an old copper seal (thirteenth or 
fourteenth century) bearing the arms of Richard 
Parcevale (on a chief indented, three cross patées), 
with the inscription round it “Sigilla Ricardi 
Parcevale”? An impression of it is figured in 
Anderson's ‘House of Yvery’ (vol. i. p. 39). 
About 1692 it was in the possession of Anne 
Perceval (daughter and heiress of Thomas Per- 
seval) the wife of Thomas Salisbury, of Bacha- 
raige, co. Flint. His representative, the Rev. 

. A. Salusbury, of whom I recently inquired about 
it, knows nothing of it. Possibly it may have 
found its way into some museum or be in private 
hands; and perhaps some reader of this query may 
be able to give information as to its whereabouts. 

Enquirer. 


Carraix Rusn.—I have a round flat clock with 
holes on the outward rim, so that it can be screwed 
flat on to a table or the deck ofa ship. It is evi- 
dently about a hundred years old. On its face it 
has “Captain Rush, Royal Charlotte,” the name of 
the captain and his ship. Can you say who was 
Capt. Rush; and what service did the Royal Char- 
lotte belong to? It has no mark showing that it 
sither belonged to the Royal Navy or the H.E.I.C.S. 

T. A. Deis. 


Oxe Pouxp Scots or 1560.—What may be 
accounted the present day value of one pound 
Scots in the year 1560? R. M. 


Sternen Storace.—Abraham Raimbach writes 
m his memoirs that he engraved the portrait of 
Stephen Storace from a miniature by Arland (a 
Swiss), painted after Storace’s death, “and but 
very little resembling the man himself.” The 
engraving was executed for the title-page of the 
music—composed by Storace—of ‘Mahmoud and 
the Iren Chest.’ Can any one inform me who 
now possesses the above miniature, and where I 
could see one of Raimbach’s engravings ! 


Hasvot.—I should be much obliged if any one 
eould tell me the derivation of the name Hablot. 
1 have never found it, either as a surname or 
Christian name, in France or Belgium, though I 
have taken some trouble to search there. 

A. B. 


“ EVERY MICKLE MAKES A MUCKLE.”—I should 
jike to know how this proverb has assumed its pre- 
sent form. Literally it signifies ‘‘ Much makes 
much,” which, of course, is often a truism. Many 
people, however, make use of this saw in quite a 
different sense, meaning thereby to inculcate a care 
for little things, which will in time produce a large 


quantity. At a recent meeting of the Great 
Northern Railway Company a shareholder clearly 
attributed this sense to the proverb when he sug- 
gested the annual saving of some small item of 
expenditure. The sentence itself hardly warrants 
this interpretation, even if “ mickle” were synony- 
mous with “little”; for it is obvious that every 
“little” will not make a much, though many 
“littles” may. In Ray’s ‘Compleat Collection of 
English Proverbs,’ third edition, 1737, p. 131, a 
different and more correct form is given, viz., 
“Many littles make a mickle.” No mention is 
made of any similar saying in his list of Scottish 
proverbs. Mickle in Anglo-Saxon appears as 
mycle, and in Icelandic as mikill, both words, of 
course, signifying a quantity. Dr. Johnson, in his 
article on “ Mickle,” remarks that in Scotland it 
is pronounced “muckle.” This I think is in- 
correct, for there are two Scottish words, one 
meikle and the other muckle. See ‘ Dictionary of 
the Scottish Language, containing an Explanation 
of the Words used by the most Celebrated Ancient 
and Modern Scottish Authors,’ Edinburgh, 1818. 
R. H. Gosseity. 

Bengeo Hall, Hertford, 

[See *Misquoted Proverbs,’ 8 S. ii, 205, 278, 369, 
391, 431.) 


Lisrary Scoot or Str. 
Freips.—Where was this school situated, alluded 
to ante, p. 294, as the place of the early education of 
Charles Mathews, the celebrated actor, before his 
entrance at Merchant Taylors’ School? He was 
born in the Strand in 1776, his father being a 
bookseller, and died in 1834. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Maize.—Has the native country of this cereal 
ever been positively ascertained? It does not 
appear to have been known to the ancients or to 
have attracted much attention (if any) until after 
the discovery of America; and yet its earliest 
European names point to an Eastern rather than 3 
Western origin. Lyte says, in his translation of 
Dodonzus, 


“ They do nowe call thisgrayne Frumentum Turcicum, 


and Frumétum Asiaticum : in Frenche Ble de Turquie, 
or Blé Sarazin: in Highe Douche Turkie Korn: in 
base Almaigne Torckschoren; in Englishe Turkish 
Corne, or Indian wheate.” 

He also states positively —following,no doubt, bis 
author—that “This grayne groweth in Turkie, wher 
as it is used in the time of dearth.” He describes 
it'as “a marveilous strange plante, nothing resem- 
bling any other kind of grayne ; for it bringeth 
forth his seede cleane contrarie from the place 
| where as the flowers growe, which is agaynst the 
| nature and kindes of all other plantes” ; and be 
adds, “ There is as yet no certaine experience of 
the natural vertues of this corne.” 
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Gerarde describes it under the same Latin and 
English names, adding to them “ Maizum, and 
Mai:, or Mays” ; but says it was “ first brought 
into Spaine, and then into other provinces of 
Europe : not (as some suppose) out of Asia Minor, 
which is the Turks dominions ; but out of America 
and the Islands adjoining.” Lord Bacon simply 
terms it “Indian Maiz.” 

The curious fact is that it has not—or had not 
until recently, if it has ever—been found wild 
in any part of America or elsewhere. The early 
settlers in the New World found it under cultiva- 
tion there, and Folkard (apparently following De 
Gubernatis) says it is one of the seven plants in 
the ‘‘ cereal constellation” of China. How did it 
get “ from China to Peru,” or vice versé ? 

Cc. C. B. 

Hitcock or Hitcox.—I am in search of parti- 
culars of the obsolete family name of Hilcock or of 
Hilcox, of Warwickshire. Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ assist me? I made inquiries through 
*“N. & Q.’ some years ago, but without success, 


Rocer Newtayp.—Can any one give me 
information about Roger Newland, who was 
executed for assisting Charles I.’s attempt to escape 
from Carisbrooke ? Horace New.anp. 

Hatherleigh, Torquay. 


Hawpie Famity.—Can some reader of ‘N.& Q.’ 
ive me any information about the Handy, or 
family, originally of Somersetshire ? 
Towards the middle of the last century one branch 
of the family left England and settled on the 
Trish estates in King’s County, near the Vale of 
Avoca. About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury the family again split, one branch removing 
to county Cavan and the other branch remaining 
in King’s County. It is the genealogy of the 
former branch that I particularly desire to trace. 
The original arms and crest of the family were : 
Argent, on a saltire gules between four lions’ 
heads erased sable, five mullets of the field. Crest, 
two arms embowed upholding a battle-axe, all 
proper. When, for what service, and to whom 
were they granted? What quarterings have since 
been added ? What is the family motto? I should 
also be obliged to any one who could furnish me 
with copies of family papers, documents, Kc. 
A. Montcomery Hanpy. 
New Brighton, N.Y., U.S. 


oF Quotations WayTED.— 
Straight must a third interpose 
Volunteer needlessly help ; 
In strikes a fourth, and a fifth thrusts in his nose, 
So the cry’s open, the kennels a-yelp, H. K. 


Woman’s faith and woman's trust, 
Write the characters in dust. 


Beplics. 


ABBEY CHURCHES. 
(8 iii. 188, 257.) 

Mr. Hatu’s inquiry relative to what are com- 
monly known as “ double churches,” 4. ¢., churches 
one portion of which was parochial and another 
portion conventual or collegiate, opens a wide sub- 
ject—too large, indeed, for adequate treatment 
within the limits of ‘N.& Q.’ May I refer Mr. 
Hatt and any who wish to master the subject to 
the essay of the late Prof. Freeman on ‘The 
Arundel Case,’ in his volume of ‘Towns and 
Districts.’ It is there shown how frequent the 
division of a sacred building between two sets of 
holders was in medieval times—the parishioners 
using one portion, all but invariably the nave, for 
their religious services ; the monks or canons the 
remainder, and that always the eastern limb, 
including, as is commonly the case, the transepts 
also. Arundel, I may say, in passing, is an excep- 
tion, the transepts forming the chancel of the 
parish church, with the altar standing in the south 
transept. Sometimes, as at St. Albans, Dunstable, 
Romsey, Blyth, and some other conventual 
churches, a side aisle, or chapel, formed the parish 
church, with the parish altar against the east wall. 
At Sherborne, the parish church of Allhallows was 
attached to the west end of the abbey church, with 
a common entrance to the two, which gave rise to 
frequent squabbles between the monks and the 
parishioners, culminating at last in the burning of 
the conventual church, and the assignment of the 
nave to the parish. At Weybourne, near Cromer, 
in Norfolk, we find a curious and, I think, unique 
arrangement, the now ruined monastic church 
standing, with its one west tower, side by side 
with the chancel of the parish church, to the north 
of it. 

But although, as I have said, the rule was not 
without exceptions, the general rule in such double 
churches was that the parochial church occupied 
the western limb of the fabric, the church being 
usually, but not always, cruciform in plan (Dor- 
chester, Fotheringhay, Monkton, Carisbrooke, 
occur to me as exceptions, and there are probably 
others), and the conventual or collegiate body the 
eastern limb. The parochial altar usually stood 
under the western arch of the lantern when the 
church was cruciform, or, when not, under the 
chancel arch, backed by a solid stone reredos wall, 
which was sometimes carried up to the apex of the 
arch, forming a complete barrier between the two 
churches. When what is popularly known as the 
Dissolution took place, and the conventual and 
collegiate churches were suppressed by Henry VIII, 
the portion of the building which, architecturally 
aking, formed one church, which belonged to 


W. W. Davies, 


the abbey or college, came into the hands of the 
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king, for him or his grantee to deal with as he 
pleased. In most cases, as with those which were 
entirely unconnected with any parish church, they 
were stripped of their lead, ironwork, glass, timber, 
and everything which had a present marketable 
value, and pulled down, either entirely or piece- 
meal, serving as a convenient stone quarry for the 
vicinity ; or where, as in the Yorkshire abbeys, 
pulation was scanty and building stone was not 
in request, left asa ruin. But the right of the 
parish to its own portion of the building was in no 
a affected. What the parishioners enjoyed 
before the Dissolution they continued to enjoy, 
and, in most instances, enjoy still, The demolition 
of the conventual church necessitated the building 
up of the open end of the parish church—usually 
the western tower end—but the parish altar and 
ish roodloft remained in their old places, and 
in all its internal arrangements the church of the 
parishioners was unaffected by the change. 

As I have said, the part of the church left stand- 
ing was commonly the nave, or western limb. In 
some few cases the rule is reversed, and the eastern 
limb was left standing, and became parochial, 
while the nave was pulled down, or dismantled 
and left in ruins. This is the case at Boxgrove, in 
Sussex, and Pershore, in Worcestershire, and a 
few other cases given in the annexed lists. The 
reason for this exceptional procedure cannot be 
accurately determined. Mr. Freeman supposes it 
to be that ‘‘the parishioners became possessed of 
the monastic portion of the church, and as that was 
often the larger and finer of the two they did not 
care to keep up their former parish church to the 
west of it.” 

There is yet a third class, where, either by the 
purchase of the parishioners or by the gift of some 
munificent individual who had bought it of the 
king or his grantee, the whole fabric was made 
over to the parish and became the parochial 
eburch. Such are Sherborne, Selby, Malvern, 
Brecon, and others given in the annexed list. At 
Dunster and Arundel, though the whole fabric was 
preserved, the monastic and collegiate portions were 
not made over to the parishioners, whose church 
remained, as it had ever been, confined to the 
western limb. That the eastern part remains 
standing is simply due to the will and pleasure of 
the grantee, who might have pulled it down had 
he so pleased. The partial use of the choir and 
transepts at Dunster by the parish is of very recent 
date, and entirely through the generosity of the 
successor of the original grantee. At Arundel, as 
is well known, the right of the Duke of Norfolk 
to the chancel of the church was successfully 
maintained in the celebrated suit : “ Summum jus, 
summa injuria.” 

Having thus generally stated the case of these 
double, or divided churches, I will add lists of 
those still existing in England, so far as I have 


been able to recall them, begging the readers of 
‘N. & Q.’ to supply additions or corrections to 
what is confessedly an incomplete catalogue. The 
list divides itself into three classes: I., where the 
whole fabric is standing ; II., where only the nave 
is standing ; III., where the nave is gone and the 
choir remains. 

Class I. (where the whole fabric stands. N.B.— 
Some of these, as Selby and Malvern, were abbey 
churches simply, not parochial before the Dissolu- 
tion).—Arundel, Bath, Beverley, Brecon, Bristol 
(mayor’s chapel), Cartmel, Christchurch Twynham, 
Crediton, Deeping St. James, Dorchester (Oxon), 
Dore (Herefordshire), Dunster, Edingdon, Holme 
Culham, Irtlingborougb, London (St. Helen’s), 
Malvern (Great), Manchester, Octery St. Mary, 
Penmon (Anglesea), Ripon, Romsey, St. Albans, 
St. Bees, St. Buryan’s, St. Saviour’s (Southwark), 
Selby, Sherborne, Tattershall, Tewkesbury, Wim- 

rne. 

Class IT. (where the nave alone remains).—Bin- 
ham, Blyth, Bolton, Bourne, Bridlington, Bristol 
(St. James), Carisbrooke, Chepstow, Chester (St. 
John’s), Crowland (only the north aisle), Daving- 
ton, Dunstable, Elstow, Ewenny, Fotheringhay, 
Freeston, Hatfield Broud Oak, Howden, Laner- 
cost, Leominster, London (Austin Friars), Malmes- 
bury, Malton (Old), Malvern (Little), Monmouth, 
Ruthin, St. Germains, Sempringham, Shrewsbury, 
Steyning, Thorney, Tutbury, Usk, Waltham, 
Worksop, Wymondham, and, now that the dis- 
mantled choir has been restored, Monkton by 
Pembroke. 

Class III. (eastern limb only).—Boxgrove, Hex- 
bam, London (St. Bartholomew’s), Llantwit Major, 
Milton Abbas, Pershore, Royston, Tiltey (Essex). 

To these a fourth class may be added, viz, 
cathedrals which contained a parish church within 
their walls, or, as at Ely, in one of their annexed 
buildings. These are Carlisle (nave), Chester 
(south transept), Chichester (north transept), Ely 
(Lady Chapel), Hereford (originally the nave, then 
the north transept, now the Lady Chapel), Lincoln 
(nave), Norwich (south-east apsidal chapel), Old 
St. Paul’s (the crypt church of St. Faith’s), 
Rochester (nave), and the modern cathedral of 
Truro (south choir aisle). 

The church of Nantwich, which suggested Mr. 
Hatt’s inquiry, does not come under the above 
heads. I cannot find any hint of its ever having 
been a double church. The connexion with Com- 
bermere Abbey was only the ordinary one, when, 
by the grant of the original portion, a monastery 
occupied the place of the rector, with the duty of 
repairing the chancel, but with no customary right 
of using it for worship. The occurrence of so mag- 
nificent a cruciform church, with a richly stalled 
chancel, in what was originally merely a chapelry 
of the county parish of Aston, is startling, and, 80 
far as I know, bas received no satisfactory expla- 
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nation. It is all pretty much of one date, in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. Was it the 
gift of one generous benefactor, like Thomas Can- 
ning at St. Mary Redcliffe; or was it the work of 
the parishioners, fired with a holy zeal for the 
House of God? I need not say that a chancel 
being stalled is no proof of its having served 
for a body of monks or canons. Such an arrange- 
ment is by no means unfrequent, though the stalls 
and canopies are seldom so rich in design as at 
Nantwich. The stalled chancels of Boston and 
Lancaster are familiar examples among large town 
churches, and that of Winthorp, near Skegness, in 
Lincolnshire, is a well-preserved example of a 
small village church so arranged. 

Epmunp VENABLES. 


P.S.—I have read with much interest Mr. 
Coxtier’s letter at the last reference. Without 
an acquaintance with the documentary history of 
Davington Church, which I have no present oppor- 
tunity of obtaining, it would be plainly wrong to 
charge Mr. Cortier with error. But if, as he 
states, the western part of Davington Church was 
conventual and the eastern part parochial, it would 
be a unique violation of the ordinary rale, which 
would call for explanation ; and if the parochial 
portion stood to the east, why was that destroyed 
and the nuns’ church allowed to stand? Can there 
be a confusion between the destination of the two 


portions ? 


Sr. Vicror (8 S. iii. 129, 217).— 

“St. Victor Martyr was put to Death under the Empire 
of Dioclesian, his body being ordered to be laid under a 
Mill-stone that crush'd it to pieces: this happened in 
302. John Cassian so famous for bis Collationes Patrum, 
built a Monastery upon the tomb of the Saint, which is 
now that famous Abbey of St. Victor of Marseille of St. 
Bennet’s Order. Colomesius has printed the Passion of 
this Saint, reviewed and corrected, at the end of Dr. 
Cave's ‘Chartophylax,’ Lond., 1685.""—See ‘ The Great 
Historical...... Dictionary,’ by Jer. Collier, second edit., 
revised, &c., to 1688, pub, 1701, 

St. Victor's day is July 21. There is a little 
about the saint, and a good deal about the abbey, 
the festival, and procession, called “LL. Triomphale,” 
formerly held in his honour at Marseilles, in Hone’s 
‘Every-day Book,’ vol. ii. col. 998. It is there 
stated that ‘‘ we are informed by Butler that this 
saint was a martyr under the Emperor Maximian,” 
by whose order his foot was said to have been cut 
off for having kicked down a statue of Jupiter 
when required to sacrifice to it. Afterwards his 

was cut off. According to a tradition in the 
archives of the abbey, he went out armed cap-a- 
pie and slew a dragon in an adjoining wood. The 
carving representing the saint fighting the dragon 
remains over the church porch ‘“‘to this day,” 
“though somewhat defaced.” “It is the exact 


counterpart of the English St. George and the | ject. 


vere. (Victor) civemque tuere.’"” TheJabbey}was 
secularized under Louis XV. Formerly nonejbut 
natives of Marseilles could be members of the 
community. After the secularization the canons 
were to be chosen from Provencal families which: 
could produce a title of a hundred and fifty years’ 
nobility on the paternal side. “From that time 
the foundation assumed the title of ‘ the noble and 
illustrious collegiate church of St. Victor.’” Soon 
the new canons petitioned the king for a badge. 
They obtained permission to wear “a cross, or 
rather a star, of enamel, similar to that worn by 
the Knights of Malta, slung round the neck with 
a deep red ribband. In the centre of the cross 
was represented on one side the figure of St. 
Victor with the dragon, and round it, ‘ Divi Vic- 
toris Massiliensis’; and on the other the great 
church of the abbey, with the words, ‘ Monu- 
mentis et nobilitate insigais.’” 

The abbey was destroyed, or nearly so, in the 
Revolution. The most beautiful of the remains 
taken from the ruins were deposited in the Lyceum. 
at Marseilles. Hone quotes from Miss Plumptre. 

Rosert Pierpoint. 
St. Austin’s, Warrington. 


Octaconat Fonts, Intropucep 
iii, 227).—J. H. Parker, in the ‘Glossary of 
Architecture,’ s.v. ‘* Fonts,” bas :— 
“Towards the end of the Norman style they were 
frequently octagonal, a form which was also very com- 
mon in the Early English, and it is sometimes difficult 
to decide to which cf these styles a font belongs, espe- 
cially when devoid of ornament.” 
For the reason of the octagonal form Dr. Pusey 
has, “ Churches and fonts were built octagonally, 
App. ad Paulin., ‘Op.,’ p. 65, in memory of the 
resurrection ” (‘ Tracts for the Times,’ vol. ii. pt. ii. 
p. 311, note 2), 
In Maratori’s edition of St. Paulinus (‘Opp., 
col. 908 a, Veron., 1736) there is :— 
“Inter monumenta Christiana in Thesauro Inscrip- 
tionum — Gruterum, p. 1166, n. 8, habes carmen 
Ambrosii Mediolani in Templo S. Theclae ad Fontem : 
Octachorum sanctos templum surrexit in usus, 
Octagonus fons est munere dignus eo, 
Hoc numero decuit sacri baptismatis aulam 
Surgere, quo populis vera salus rediit. 
Luce resurgentis Christi, qui claustra resolvit 
Mortis, et e tumulis suscitat exanimes, 
Ubi vides in mysterium octavi diei, videlicet Resur- 
rectionis, Christo et templum octachorum et fontem 
octogonem [sic] excitatum. Rosy.” 
The lines, as above, also occur at ‘N. & Q.,’ 1" 
S. xii. 127, where there is this remark: “ The last 
lines explain the appearance of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion on fonts (Gruter, p. 1166; Ciampini, pl. ii. 
p. 22).” Ep. MsrsHALt. 


Cot. Fisawick has opened an interesting sub- 
I believe there is no sure evidence of Saxon 


on. Underneath is inscribed, ‘ Massiliam 


fonts existing in this country ; but Norman fonts 
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are numerous, and many of them are octagonal in 


especially the later ones. It seems that the earliest 


some of their parts (which is the question raised), | 


known, in fonts of the pure Norman style. That 
at Perranzabuloe, in Cornwall, is a remarkable 
example ; while Stibbington, in Huntingdonshire, 


are circular altogether, then square and circular, | and Stonesby, in Leicestershire, possess octagonal 


then square, circular, and octagonal, the structural 
forms variously combined. 

The font in the church of St. Thomas, Launces- 
ton, Cornwall, is Norman. It is square, standing 
on an octagonal shaft. The font in the church of 
St. Nicholas, Eydon, Northamptonshire, is Nor- 
man. It consists of a circular bowl on a large 


octagonal base. The Norman font in St. Mary’s | 


Church, Hunstanton, Norfolk, is square, with a 
central cylindrical pillar and four corner octugonal 
shafts. The same description will apply to the 
font in St. John’s Church, Southover, Sussex. The 
large Norman font in St. Leonard’s Church, Stan- 
ton Fitz Warren, Wiltshire, consists of a circular 
basin on an octagonal base. 

In the church of St. Peter, Palgrave, Suffolk, is 
@ square font, standing on an octagonal pillar, 
with four smaller cylindrical pillars, one at each 
corner. This is Norman. In the parish church of 
Stibbington, Huntingdonshire, is an octagonal 
font, with eight cylindrical pillars; and in the 
church at Stonesby, Leicestershire, is an octagonal 
font with a broad eight-sided base. These last 
two examples appear to be very late Norman, or 
Transition. 

Fonts have been badly treated. They have often 
been moved from their original site, and so their 
architectural and historical associations have been 
destroyed. Some years ago I discovered a large 
font, apparently Norman, in a farmyard in this 
neighbourhood, where it had long been used as a 
drinking-trough for cattle. It is very large and 
simple in form, and is composed of Purbeck 
marble. There is no history to it; but it pro- 
bably belonged to a church half a mile distant, 
which has much late Norman work, with which 
the font is most likely coeval. The font is now in 
anotber church not far off. In my own parish 
church (Old Basing) we have a font that belonged 
to Basingstoke, and was transported hither from 
the larger and more important church by a former 
incumbent of both livings, because it was “ old- 
fashioned,” and less beautiful than the novel 
successor ! S. James A. Satter. 

Basing:toke. 


The font of old Hollington Church, Sussex (pro- 
bably fourteenth century), is octagonal, though 
learned antiquaries for many years were unable to 
count the sides, and called it a hexagon. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


The octagonal form of font was very generally 


introduced in England towards the close of what | 
is known as the Early English period, after which | 


fonts of a somewhat later (Norman transition) 
period. Other examples doubtless exist, but they 
are far from common. 

It may be of interest to note that the octagonal 
form was thought, so far back as the time of St. 
Ambrose, to symbolize regeneration,—“ for even 
as the old creation was complete in seven days, so 
the number next following may well signify the 
new.” 

If Cot. Fisnwick has access to the ‘ Few Words 
to Church-builders,’ published by the Cambridge 
Camden Society (second edition), he will find in 
the appendix a classified list of octagonal fonts, as 
compared with those of other shapes, during the 
different periods of English church architecture. 

Oswatp, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


QvaprecrLe Brrrus (8 §. iii. 308).—It is 
stated that somewhere about seventy years agoa 
woman at Ashby, in the parish of Bottesford, near 
Brigg, gave birth to five infants at one time. My 
father told me this, and fully believed it to be true. 
I have conversed with several old people in the 
village who were contemporary with the catastrophe, 
and not one of them expressed the slightest doubt 
about it. EpwarpD Peracocs. 

Dunstan House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


or Queen Victoria (8" iii. 309). 
—tThe story is told on the Baroness Lebzen’s own 
authority; but the “cousins” are “aunts” in the 
original. See Sir T. Martin’s ‘ Life of the Prince 
Consort,’ vol. i. As 14. 

pwarD H. M.A. 

Hastings. 


Trottope’s Novets S. iii. 329).—I believe 
the correct order is as follows: ‘The Warden, 
* Barchester Towers,’ ‘Dr. Thorne,’ ‘ Framley 
Parsonage,’ ‘The Small House at Allington,’ 
* Last Chronicle of Barset.’ Wm. H. Peet. 


GeorcE Exror iii. 307).—Miss Hicker’s 
query reminds me of something which it may 
be well to make a note of in your pages. When 
‘Adam Bede’ was published it caused a great sensa- 
tion. I was at the time staying at a country house, 
and one morning the wife of the squire said to me, 
** My husband is certain the book is written by 
woman.” I had no opportunity of cross-questioning 
at the time; but after dinner I asked him how it 
was that he had come to this conciusion, so con- 
trary to what was then the popular opinion. He 
said that it was quite impossible for authors 
to disguise their sex in writings of any length, 


the form in question became all but universal.| and used some subtle arguments in proof 0 
The octagon is extremely rare, although not un- | 


his statement. I was interested, but by n0 
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means convinced at the time. Shortly after it was | which I quoted, intended to provide only salt 
demonstrated that he was right in this case. I fish. You might hope for a very good dinner at 


confess, however, that, even now, I am in doubt 
whether sex must necessarily show itself. I must 
admit that the person of whom I speak was a 
great authority. There was probably no one then 
living who had a wider knowledge of English 
literature, English history, and the life of our 
people, from the highest steps on the social ladder 
to those who lie at the base and are crushed by 
the classes above them. It would be a gain to 
knowledge to have the matter settled, if such a 
thing be possible. AsTARTE. 


Perhaps the query implies more than appears at 
the first blush, and may have been written later 
than the publication of ‘Jubal.’ For Mr. Bayard 
Taylor’s opinion is that :— 

“Tt is amazing to see how admirable her verse is, and 
how near to high poetry—as if only a sheet of plate 
glass were between—and yet it is not poetry. Her lines 
are like the dancing figures on a frieze, symmetry itself, 
do not move.” —‘ Diversions of the Echo Club,’ 
p. 142. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Raymep Deeps (8 §S. iii. 147, 233).—A 
parallel to the grant of John of Gaunt, given at 
the former reference, is quoted in Worth’s ‘ History 
of Devonshire,’ p. 163:— 

I, John of Gaunt, 
Do give and do grant 
Hatherleigh Moor 
To Hatherleigh poor 
For evermore. 

In the well-known Devonshire legend of ‘ Childe 
of Plymstock’ there are two versions of the rhymed 
will which he wrote with his own blood, or his 
horse’s, when he was lost on Dartmoor and had 
given up all hope of saving his life. They are 
given in Mrs. Bray’s ‘ Borders of the Tamar and 
the Tavy,’ vol. i. pp. 387-9, as follows :— 

He that finds and brings me to my tomb, 

My land of Plymstock shall be his doom. 
and— 

They first that find, and bring me to my grave, 

My lands, which are at Plymstock, they shall have. 

The latter is copied from Prince’s ‘ Worthies,’ 
and the following variant of it occurs in Mrs. 
Whitcombe’s ‘Bygone Days in Devonshire and 
Cornwall,’ p. 56 :— 

The fyrste that fyndes, and brings me to my grave, 

The lands of Plymstoke they shall have. sie 

R. Pearse Cuore. 

[See 6t» §, xii, 84, 194, 253, 314, 410, 475; 73. i. 9 

231, 316, 396.) ii 0, 475 ; 7% 8. i. 94, 


“Eatine Poor Jack” (8" §, ii. 529 ; iii. 76, 
131, 215).—Mr. has misread my note. 


I did not imply that the Spanish Amphytrion, if 
he invited you to dinner in the m on phrase 


his hospitable table, as, indeed, you might from a 


friend who should say, “Come and take pot-luck 
with me.” Dr. Campbell offered “ Poor Jack” 
—Lenten fare—as the Spaniard does, but perhaps 
a haunch of venison smoked on the board. 

The Dictionary of the Academy recognizes both 
spellings, bacalao and bacallao, but the former is 
the more familiar to my eye and ear. 

Hewsry H. Gress. 

St. Dunstan’s. 


Titus Oates (6" §, ix. 445; S. xii. 209; 
8 S. iii. 156, 254).—I copy from H. K. Cawston’s 
‘Howard Papers’ the following relating to Titus 
Oates :— 

“ Titus Oates was born at Oakham, in Rutland, son of 
Samuel Oates, a weaver by trade, and Anabaptist teacher, 
against whose proceedings the clergy of Rutland peti- 
tioned Parliament (Zords Jour., v. 9 and 10), afterwards 
paraon of Hastings, in Sussex (Oldmixon, ‘ Hist.,’ p.612), 

“Titus Oates, Rutland de Oakham, filius Samuelis 
Oates clerici, anno natiis 18. Literis institutus in Com 
Sussex, admiseus in Collegium. Gonv. and Caii, June 29, 
1667. Idem admiesus. in Coll. Jo. subsizator pro ma- 
gistro Collegii, tutore Mr. Watson. 2, Feby, 1663."— 
Reg. Coll, Jo., Ad. MS, 5860, fo, 288, B.M. Lib. 

“ At the age of two and twenty he obtained the small 
living of Bobbing juxta Milton, in Kent. Titus Oates, 
A.B., inducted 13 March, 1672.""—Hasted's ‘ Hist. Kent,’ 
vol. ii. p. 640. 

In the marriage licence Titus states his age to 
be about forty-five, which agrees with that in the 
college register 

“ In 1685, Titus was whipped from Aldgate to New- 
gate, and 48 hours after, in a stupefied condition, quite 
unable to stand or walk was dragged on a sledge from 
Newgate to Tyburn, and it is said received 1,700 stripes 
in the course of the journey. In Partridge’s ‘ Almanack’ 
for 1692 it is stated that Oates was whipt with a whip 
of six thongs, and received 2,256 lashes, amounting to 
13,536 stripes.” 

If born in 1619, he would be sixty-five or sixty- 
six years old in 1685 ; too old, one would think, te 
have any chance of living, after such punishment, 
another twenty years; for the date of his death is 
stated to be some time in 1705. OC. H. I. G. 


Mr. E. H. Marsnatt, M.A., can hardly have 
read my communication on this subject, or he 
would not have written that 1619 is thirty years 
later than 1649. The references to previous 
volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ would have shown him that 
the one thing certain about the birth of Titus 
Oates is that it took place at Oakham in or about 
1649. Not to mention his school days at Mer- 
chant Taylors’ and Seddlescomb, it would have 
been absurd even for so adroit a dissembler as the 
Salamanca Doctor to attempt to pass himself off as 
eighteen at his matriculation in 1667, or as “ about 
forty-five” at his marriage in 1693, if, as Mr. 
MarsHALt asserts, he had been born in 1619. 
A verbatim extract from the Hastings registers 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


would be more welcome than the repetition of the | his side. When he succeeds in doing that he will 
loose statements of a handbook already given at have put to confusion a band of distinguished 
the first reference named above. It is not im- | savants of his own country, such as Paul Lacroix, 
possible that the handbook may have misprinted Louis Moland, and Frédéric Godefroy, all convicted 
1619 for 1649. Will Mra. Marsnatt examine of being as illogical as myself and Dx. Cuance. 

the register itself ? rs ef In his first note M. Rampaup asserted, with 


Foux-zone (8 8. if. 305. 416, 511: iii. 134) anything but “the modesty of a savant”: “It 
©. 0. ; p= 


See Brand’s ‘ Popular Antiquities,’ iii. 351 seqq. 
(ed. Bohn, 1849), where the familiar passage from 
Theocritus (iii. 31) is quoted. 
P. J. F. 

(8 i, 453; ii. 49, 
131, 232, 289, 398, 529).—As Dr. Cuance unites 
with me in condemning Dr. Brewen’s suggestion 
and so vigorously supports me against M. Ram- 


is quite certain that ‘ Saint-gris’ does not mean 
St. Francis,” when the three erudite Frenchmen 
just named, among others, are agreed that it does 
mean St. Francis. In his latest note he says only 
| that he is ‘‘ very doubtful,” having been converted 
to this degree of “modesty” by M. Quitard, the 
one authority whom he consulted. It seems to me 
that English readers are likely to find it “high 
instructive and amusing” to see a foreigner deal- 


pavp, I regret that there should be the semblance ing with a question on which he is so poorly 


of a difference between us. I do not dispute—it 


would be absurd to dispute—the theory that saint- | 
what he regards as an error, I regret to say that I 
cannot accept his correction. I do not treat the 
| question relating to gris as one of etymological 


caths (to employ a convenient term) are substitutes 
for deity-oaths, or indeed that «]] oaths other than 
these last are used for the sake of avoiding blas- 


informed. 


In thanking M. Ramsavp for pointing out 


phemy. But it is evident from Dr. Cuance’s | descent—nor am I aware that any French scholar 
latest note that I took bis theory in a sense which | bas ever done so—but as one of wilful substitution. 


be did not intend. His statement, however, that 


his theory is quite distinct from the question of | 


F. Apams., 
M. Rampavp says the word saint cannot be 


personal identity, makes explanation on my part | attached to deity, yet is there St. Esprit and 


beedless. 


| Ste. Trinité ; Jesus Christ is called in French “le 


I am more concerned with my French critic’s | Saint des Saints,” and in the beginning of his life 


strictures. He impeaches my logic when I decline 


bis reading, “per sanctum ventrem Christi,” for | 


the very reason which he urges in support of it— 
namely, that “ the word ‘ saint’ cannot be applied 
to the Law-giver Himself.” What is M. Ram- 
BAUD’s reason for contending that in theexpressions 
(1) “‘ Bon gré saint Gris,” (2) “ Par sainct Grir,” 
(3) ‘‘ Ventre saint Gris,’ to which I may add a 
fourth quoted by Le Duchat— 
La gente Poitevin'rie, 
Car & core & bians en ertiant 
De tot, Ssint Gris, mis a niant— 

**Gris’’ means Christ in the third, and what you 
please, except Christ, in all the others? No other 
reason, forsootb, than that it is “‘ correct to say 
* par le ventre saint du Christ.’” He does not tell 
us that such an oath has ever been in vogue. I am 
sure it was not current among Frenchmen of the 
seiziéme siecle, and if it bad been it would have 
been phrased “ par le suint ventre de Christ,” with 
the adjective before ventre, and de instead of du. 
Of analogous oaths in full I have already men- 
tioned “Par le saint Sang bieu” and “ Par le 
sainct sang breguoy” (8 S. ii. 131), and I may 
refer to another Rabelaisian specimen which I dare 
not reproduce (‘ Pantagruel,’ v. 16, ed. Moland). 
M. Rameacp knows little of the old language— 


bow should he knew much cf it witb euch a con- | 


tempt for Louquins/ The weight of evidence is 
against bim, and it will be early enough for bim to 
call me illogical when he can turn the balance to 


in the ‘ Petits Bollandistes’ (vol. xvi.), we read 


**La vie de......: Jésus-Christ doit naturallement 


trouver sa place dans la vie de Saints qui l’Eglise 
honore dans le cours de l'année.” In the two 
genealogies, from the first and third Gospels, the 
name of Jesus stands under that of (Saint) Joseph, 
and a line of other names to which the Catholic 
Church has attached the word ‘‘ Saint”; and be is 
called over and over again the ‘ Saint Enfant.” I 
| think, therefore, that our phrase ‘‘ St. Saviour’s” 


is not so prepusterous as M. Rampavup seems to 
intimate. 

When I stated that there was a “St. Jesus” 
and also a “St. Christ” in the Bollandist collec- 
tion of saints, I distinctly said it was a rather 
curious coincidence ; and no one could possibly 
suppose I referred to the son of Mary, especially 
as I gave the days devoted to these two saints. — 

In regard to Gris, as a corruption of Cris (as in 
Cris or Criss Cross), I would emphatically insist 
that slang expressions, to which category vulgar 
oaths belong, are not to be placed on the bed of 
Procrustes like standard words. They are almost 
always fanciful perversions, often phonetic puns, 
and always intended to conceal their derivations, 
as “’zounds,” ‘‘odsbud” or “odsbuddikin,” “zooke” 
or *‘ gadzooks,” ‘‘ bleu” (in French) as ‘‘ ventre- 
bleu,” corne’bleu,” ‘ sambleu,” “ sandis,” which 


_M. Rameavp traly says is a corruption of “ par le 
sang de Dieu,” cadedis,” i.e., par le cap [‘éte] 
de Dieu,” &c., 
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It is “contrary to every scientific method to 
support a French etymology with facts of linguistics 
observed in England,” is M. Ramsavp's .axiom ; 
but if accepted, Grimm’s code, I fear, would have 
to be abandoned. 

That “saint” in the compound word under 


consideration may belong to ventre and not to gris 


is unquestionable. M. Ramsavp allows it, and 
we have “La Terre Sainte,” “‘ Les lieux saints,” 
“Vie Sainte,” &c., to confirm the statement. 
Without for one moment disputing that the 
ordinary meaning of Ventre is the belly, I yet con- 
tend that its perversion into corpus is quite in 
accordance with slang; and that Ventre-dieuw or 
Ventre-bleu=corpus Dei, and not “ God’s belly,” 
which to an English ear sounds horrible indeed. 
E. Copnam Brewer. 


Cause or Deata (8* §. ii. 428, 533 ; iii. 76, 
154, 275).—Perhaps one of the very oddest monu- 
ments of the kind referred to under this head is 
the tablet at Farringdon Church, Berks, in memory 
of a soldier who had his left leg taken off “ by the 
above ball,” an actual cannon ball being inserted 
at the top. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster, 


In Herne Churchyard, Kent, on an old tomb- 
stone to the memory of John and Martha Smitb, 
is the following :— 

A pale consumption gave the fatal blow ; 

The stroke was certain, but th’ effect was slow ; 
With lingering pains death saw me long opprest : 
Pittied my sighs, and kindly gave me rest. 

On the tombstone to the memory of William 
May, in Chislet Churchyard, Kent, the following 
appears :— 

Affliction sore long Time I bore 
Physicians was in vain ; 

Till God did please & Death did cease 
And eas'd me of my Pain. 

Slightly altered, the same verse is given on two 
other tombstones. On the one, in the second line, 
“were” is given for “was”; the third line ends 
“to give me ease”; in 1. 4, “free” displaces 
“eas'd.” On the other, “were” occurs in 1, 2, 
“me to release” in the third, and “ease” in the 
last. Know er. 


In Ampthill Church, Bedfordshire, on the south 
wall of the chancel, within the communion rails, is 
mural monument to some oflicer whose name | 
cannot remember, as it is thirty-five years since 
Isaw it. In the upper part the cannon ball with 
which he was killed was let in the slab, and de- 
scribed as “ instrumentum mortis et victoriz.” 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


It may be worthy of a note, to show how such 
Mortuary verse is copied from stone to stone, that 
2 an old and now unused graveyard of a little 


originally settled by Scotch emigrants, I copied 
the same inscription as that given at the last 
reference by C. C. B. The stone-cutter, however, 
evidently did not “hold by” the dictionary, for 
“affect,” ‘* waisting,” and “sigh’s,” appear for the 
corresponding words of the English record. The 
date was 1757. M. C. L. 

New York City. 

Apropos of Mrs. C. A. Ware's note at the 
last reference, may I remind your readers of our 
good friend Mrs. Jarley 

“* That,’ said Mrs, Jarley in her exhibition tone, as 
Nell touched a figure at the beginning of the platform, 
‘is an unfortunate Maid of Honour inthe Time of Queen 
Elizabeth, who died from pricking her finger in con- 
sequence of working upon a Sunday. Observe the 
blood which is trickling from her finger; also the gold- 
eyed needle of the period with which she is at work,’”— 
e The Old Curiosity Shop,’ chap. xxviii. 

JonaTHAN Bovcaier. 


or THE Bepcaamser iii, 247).— 
When I wrote the article to which Pror. Sxgat 
refers (7" S, v. 289), I was under the impression 
that ladies filling this office not only are, but 
always were, married women. If this be not the 
case, I must ask pardon for my “therefore.” But 
I may add that whenever I have traced the position 
of any woman thus entitled, I have invariably 
found her married ; and in the case of Philippa 
Chaucer, unless it can be conclusively shown—as 
I believe it never has been yet—that Chaucer was 
her maiden as well as her married name, then the 
fact of her being termed Philippa Chaucer on the 
Patent Roll in September, 1366, goes far to show that 
she was Geoffrey Chaucer’s wife at that date. The 
exact reference to the Patent Roll is 40 Edw. IIL, 
pt. 2,membr. 30. Philippa Pycard was pensioned 
by that name three years after that date. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


In a ‘Life of Chaucer’ by S. W. Singer, prefixed 
to Chaucer’s poems in the ‘* British Poets” (edition 
of 1822), we read as follows :— 

“ His [Chaucer's] marriage took place about the year 
1360, when he was thi: ty-two years old.” 

Alexander Chalmers makes the same assertion, 
and in almost the same words, in his ‘ Life of 
Chaucer’ in the “ Works of the English Poets from 
Chaucer to Cowper ”:— 

“He accordingly married her [ Philippa Rouet), about 
the year 1360, when he was thirty-two years old.” 

I do not know on whose authority Singer and 
Chalmers make this assertion, unless it is on that 
of Speght, author of an earlier ‘Life of Chaucer’ 
which I have never seen. In the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales of Chaucer,’ &c., by Thomas Tyrwhitt (edition 
of 1798), we meet with quite a contrary statement. 
Tyrwhitt says :— 

“ Itappears from the Exitus, Pasch., 4 R. II. (MSS. 
Rymer, R. IL., vol, ii. n. 3), that Chaucer, on the 24th 


Village about twenty-five miles from New York, 


May, 1381, received at the Exchequer a half-year’s pay- 
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ment of his own two annuities of 20 marks each, and 
also a half-year’s payment of an annuity of 10 marks, 
ted by Edw. {I. and confirmed a Ric. II. to his | 
‘wife’ Philippa, ‘nuper uni domicellarum Philippz | 
nuper Regine Angliz.’ The title given to her of | 
‘domicella’ proves that she was unmarried at the time 
of her being in the _ service, There is a patent | 
in Rymer, 43 Edw. I1I., by which the king, about four | 
months after Queen Philippa’s death, grants annuities 
to nine of her ‘ Domicellz,’ viz., to four of them 10 marks, 
to two 5 pounds, and to three 5 marks. One of them 
is called ‘ Philippa Pykard,’ and might very well be sup- 
to be the lady whom Chaucer afterwards married, if 
it were not for two objections, 1, that the annuity granted | 
to her is only 5 pounds, whereas Chaucer's wife appears | 
by this record to have had one of 10 marks; and 2, that | 
historians, though they own themselves _— 
ignorant of the Christian name of Chaucer's wife, are all | 
ed that her surname was Rouet, the same with that | 
of her father and elder sister, Catherine Swynford.” 


Tyrwhitt appears nevertheless to think that the 


two objections can be explained away. In the | 


‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ (ninth edition), under 
the heading Chaucer, we read :— 

“ By this time [1360-1366] he would seem to have 
been married, if the Philippa Chaucer, one of the de- 
moiselles of Queen Philippa, who in 1366 was granted 
a yearly pension of 10 marks, was, as is most probable, 
his wife (see the discussion of the question in Sir H. 
Nicolas’s memoir).”’ 


It may be that the marriage took place in 1366, 


careful inspection of the individual words would 
seem to required, as many anomalies present 
themselves ; for instance, righ, king, is pronounced 
ree, and tigh, house, nearly as French taille. Dif- 
ference of etymology explains this, the former 
word being Irish ri, gen. rig, Lat. rex; the latter, 
Ir. tech, Greek réyos (see Windisch’s ‘ Ir, Gram.’) ; 
but the result is confusing all the same. Add to 


| this that “‘ there are sounds in the Gaelic to which 


there are none perfectly similar in English, nor 
perhaps in any modern European tongue,” and it 
will be seen that this branch of Celtic might be 
characterized somewhat in the manner of Brad- 
shaw’s succinct account of Russian :— 

“Language.— The Alphabet numbers 36 letters, 
founded on the Slavic of Cyril's tranelation of the Bible, 
about 4.D. 800, and the pronunciation and accentuation 
of words are nearly as irregular as in English.” 


J. Younes. 
Glasgow. 


WHETHER oR No ” (8" iii. 186, 238).—That 
* more or less unknown writer of the Elizabethan 
age” quoted by Sr. Swirntn used this “locution’ 
in common with many others. It is to be found 
in our modern Bibles, and in all the early ones. 
Coverdale gives Deut. viii. 2 :— 

“ And thynke vpon all y* waie thorow the which the 


but—as the pension was not granted till four 
months after the queen’s death—between the time 
of the queen’s death and the date of the granting 
of the pension. C. W. Cass. 


Watrter iii, 207, 295).—Walter 
Long, son of Thomas Long, of Melksham, and 
Mary Abbot, died without issue, 1807, et. ninety- 
five. He had four sisters— Mary, died 1776; Anne, 
died 1802; Ellen, died 1787; and Catherine, died 
1814, all unmarried. Walter Long and his sisters 
Ellen, Anne, and Catherine were buried at Whad- 
don, and Mary Long at Wraxall. E. H. D. 

Teddington. 


Cexric (8" iii. 247).—I have a ‘ Pronouncing 
Gaelic Dictionary,’ by Neil M‘Alpine, Edinburgh, 
1833, a second-hand copy of which I believe Mr. 
Warp should be able to pick up in the Scottish 
capital. The work contains “a concise but most 
comprehensive Gaelic grammar,’ from which it 
appears that the thirteen Irish diphthongs are 
equalled in number in Gaelic and are supplemented 
by five triphthongs ; this is confirmed by the 


Lorde thy God hath led the this fortye yeares in the 


| wyldernesse, that he mighte chasten the, and proue the, 


| to wete what were in thyne herte, whether thou woldest 
kepe his comaundemétes or no.” 
Matthew, Taverner, Cranmer, all “no,” but 
Wyckliffe has “eithir nay”; thus supporting Sr. 

| Switnty’s theory. 

| “ Whether or no” is in common use here, and 
means “in any circumstances ”—“ nothing shall 
hinder "—“ I pledge myself positively.” R. R. 


| Boston, Licolnshire, 


| If Shakespeare sinned in using this expression, 
so too did his contemporary Bacon. There are at 
‘least two instances of its use in ‘The Historie of 
the Reigne of King Henry the Seventh.’ The 
passages which contain them are hardly suitable 
|for quotation here, but they may be found on 
pp. 205-6 of the edition of 1629. Cc. M. P. 


| Mr. Brrxseck Terry should read an article 

|entitled ‘Idiom-haters’ in the Saturday Review 

| for Dec. 1, 1888 (vol. Ixvi. p. 641), which contains 

inter alia a stout defence of the vicious locution 

he denounces. F, Apams. 
105, Albany Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


grammar prefixed to the ‘ Highland Society’s Dic- | 


tionary ’ and by Stewart's ‘Guelic Grammar.’ Ac-| GoerrTne’s ‘Faust’ S. iii. 187).—According 


cording to this latter authority, the thirteen diph-' to Engel’s ‘Bibliotheca Faustiana,’ the English 
thongs have thirty-four sounds divided amongst | version of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ which was printed by 
them, whilst ten sounds are allotted to the five| A. Taylor, in 2 vols. 8vo., Lond., 1838, without 
triphthozgs. In M‘Alpine’s ‘ Dictionary ’ the word | the translator’s name, had been already preceded by _ 
ceart, instanced by Mr. Warp, is pronounced | not fewer than seven versions, where the translators 
kyart (y in yard), whilst cearc, hen, differing | are known, viz.: Gower (1823), Anster (1828), 
only in the final letter, is pronounced kerk. A Hayward (1833), Knox (1834), Blackie (1834), 
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Syme (1834), Talbot (1835), and four anonymous 
versions (1820, 1823, 1834, and 1836), ao 
blished in London. If Mr. D, Kirro wishes to 
ascertain whether the edition of 1838 is an entirely 
new translation, or a mere reprint of a previous 
one, he should compare two or three test-passages. 
The greater part of the above-stated translations 
are in the Bodleian Library. 

After writing the above, I lighted upon a note 
contained in MHeinemann’s ‘Bibliography of 
Goethe’s Faust in England and America’ (Berlin, 
1886), which makes it clear that the anonymous 
version of Goethe’s ‘Faust’ printed by Arthur 
Taylor in 1838 does not represent a mere re- 
print of a previous translation, but the first 
poetical version of the whole of Goethe’s ‘ Faust.’ 
Heinemann praises it “als eine der schéasten eng- 
lischen Bearbeitungen, und, was dichterische 
Diktion betrifft, wohl uniibertroffen.” He further 
adds that this edition was printed in fifty copies, 
circulation only. Kress. 

xiord, 


Georce Isuam, or Lonpon (8* §, ii, 467 ; iii. 
16, 153).—In regard to the suggestion of your 
correspondent Q. V. at the last reference, Mr. 
Loyepen will find Berkshire wills, &c., at Somer- 
set House, but Bishops’ Transcripts for the diocese 
of Sarum are preserved at the Diocesan Registry, 
The Close, Salisbury, under the care of Messrs. 
Macdonald and Malden. 

Gero. F. Tupor SHERwoop. 

Petersham House, Walham Green, 8. W. 


Tae Ports Lacreare (8" §S. ii. 385, 535 ; iii. 
89, 131, 298).—Mr. Wa..er will find in Laurence 
Hutton’s ‘Literary Landmarks of London’ (Osgood, 
Mcllvaine & Co.) a full account of the discovery 
and reinterment of the remains of Colley Cibber 
in the vaults of the Danish Church in Wellclose 

uare, L, H. 

me. 


Feast or tHe Winpy Sueer (8" iii, 288, 
337).—I have spoken to my friend Dr. Charnock 
in reference to the above, and he tells me it is 
& printer's error. Winding sheet, not ‘‘ windy 
sheet,” ought to have appeared in his book. 

Epwarp C. Davies. 

Arundel Club. 


Patrrey Post (8 iii. 226).—Mr. 
RNST writes “ Veredus, being the German Pferd 
(which ie not derived from paraveredus).” Kluge, 
wever, evidently thinks it is derived, and in 
support he gives the O.H.G. forms pferfrit and 
Pfarifrid. One would hardly expect a Low Latin 


v to be represented by a High German pf, as the | 


latter is almost invariably an equivalent of p in 


other languages. In Grimm's ‘Von dem Fischer | 


variant of Pferd; and, if so, how would he treat 
Dutch paard and English prad? Any evidence 
in support of his views would be acceptable. 
H. RayYMent. 
Sidcup, Kent. 


Tenxnyson’s ‘Crossinc THE Bar’ (8 ii. 
446; iii. 137, 178, 315).—I have no reference, but 
I do not think there can be any doubt that my 
note on the similarity may be traced to ‘ English 
Lessons for English People,’ by Abbott and Seeley, 
p. 163, published 1871, therefore three years be- 
fore my little book. W. E. Moutuiss, 


I am sorry to have caused Mr. Birkeeck Terry 
much surprise by my remarks on the similarity of 
the ‘Charge of the Light Brigade’ and Drayton’s 
‘Battle of Agincourt’; but my excuse must be the 
same as that given by Dr. Johnson for a mis- 
take he had made, viz., “Ignorance, sir (or 
madam), pure ignorance.” I certainly was 
ignorant of Mr. W. E. Maullins’s ‘Simple Poems’— 
perhaps Mr. Terry may say that not to know 
Mallins argues myself unknown; but so it was, 
and also I was unaware that, as a previous corre- 
spondent pointed out, the late Mr, Mortimer 
Collins had likewise drawn attention to the 
similarity of the two poems. Moreover, in 1874 
I am afraid I was not as careful in my reading as 
I should have been; and even had I desired to 
read deeply, I should not have had much oppor- 
tunity of doing so, as I was then in a wild part of 
the world, to which only an occasional London 
paper travelled, or a dime novel, or the enthralling 
romances of Sylvanus Cobb. And I can assure 
Mr. Terry that added to this excuse must be 
the other, that it was only through my regard for 
‘N. & Q.,’ our storehouse of literary curiosities of 
all kinds, that I was prompted to call attention to 
the resemblance of the two poems. 

Joun 

Barnes Common. 


Too much knowledge sometimes makes a subject 
difficult, as well as too little. Perhaps Lord 
Tennyson was not nautical. To me, who am not 
nautical either, there is not the least difficulty in 
his simile, until it is created by “forcing the 
parable on all-fours.” The bar is crossed in dark- 
ness, the Pilot being unseen. The moment that 
it has been crossed, the light breaks with sudden 
brilliance, and the face ot the Pilot is clear and 
recognizable. The further considerations of the 
pilot then taking leave, &c., do not enter into the 


question at all—the simile is not continuous, but 
is limited to the simple fact indicated. How any 
reader could imagine the Pilot to be other than 
Christ is inconceivable to me. HERMENTRUDE. 


save THE Queen” (8" §. iii. 107).—The 


un Syner Fra’ Mr. Exysr will find the form | second line of the National Anthem, which is 


Ped. Would he consider this as merely a usually rendered “Long live our noble Queen,” 
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I heard given by a professional soloist, a few even- 
ings since, at a dinner of one of the City of Lon- 
don Corporation committees, “ Long may Victoria 
reign.” This appears to continue to carry out the 
idea of 1837, noted by your correspondent; but as 
there are not now, as there were then, two queens— 
a queen dowager as well as a queen regnant—the 
special usage seems unnecessary. Poviticray. 


Sappuics S. iii. 289).—The Eng- 
lish sapphics about which Mr. Mansercu inquired 
were written about 1811 by a youth named Richard 
Cargill, who was a pupil in the “ Institution” for 
curing impediments of speech and teaching elocu- 
tion kept in London by my grandfather, John 
Thelwall, the formerly well-known political lec- 
turer. I did not know that the verses in question 
had ever been printed, and I am pretty sure that 
they never appeared in any (printed) book. A 
brother of mine has the original copy in a manu- 
script collection of “rhythmical exercises” by my 
grandfather’s pupils, which contains other exercises 
of, I venture to think, considerable merit. 

Cargill afterwards took orders in the Established 
Church, and died young. A volume of his ser- 
mons, which were considered eloquent, was pub- 
lished after his death. 

R. 8. F. was, I have no doubt, Richard Staples 
Foster, of the family of bankers that has been 
known to so many generations of Cambridge men. 

By the way, I have always wondered why this 
curious inversion of the true rhythm has been 
supposed in England to represent the sapphic 
metre. It reminds me of the “ Arma vi'erumque 
ca'no” of my boyhood, which used to make one so 
sorry for poor old Virgil, who had no English 
schoolmaster to teach him how to read Latin verse. 

Epwarkp THELWALL. 

Clifton. 


Grorce Rostys §. ii. 209, 271).—In con- 
tinuation of the replies at the second reference, it 
may be noted that Robins’s daughter Fanny 
married an officer named Utterton, afterwards 
colonel. From this union sprang a numerous 
family, the eldest son being the late Dr. Utterton, 
Bishop Suffragan of Guildford. The bishop’s 
mother was a remarkable woman, and inherited 
much of the vivacity of her father. Two good 
stories in which she bore a part seem worth pre- 
serving. When she and her husband were at 
Gibraltar, during the Peninsular War, the latter 
was known to be particular about his shaving- 
water. From his friend the Spanish governor of 
Algeciras he received the sympathetic present of 
some dozens of rain-water in bottle, which the 
butler, thinking it to be wine, duly took charge of. 
Some time afterwards the colonel gave a dinner- 
party; but at the last moment was called off by 
official duty, and a brother officer was asked to 


hock was handed round ; but it was observed that 
the guests were singularly abstemious in regard to 
it. The explanation was discovered when they 
had departed. The well-stored and savoury 
shaving-water had been supplied for hock! The 
second story used to be told by Dean Milman. 
At the Duke of Wellington’s funeral, a lady, 
having a ticket for a reserved seat, presented her- 
self at the wrong entrance to St. Paul’s, and 
knocked vigorously. The dean presently opened 
the door, pointed out to her the mistake she had 
made, and indicated the proper entrance. She, 
quite unaware whom she was addressing, and mis- 
taking him for one of the under officials, utterly 
refused again to face the seething crowd, and 
insisted on being conducted to her seat, or she 
“ would report him.” Of course she had her way, 
and presently slipped half-a-crown into her cice- 
rone’s palm. Needless to say, the dean was 
delighted, and did not fail to exhibit - wn 


Lives By Tenyyson (8" S. iii. 269, 294).— 
But earth's dark forehead, 


These lines occur in ‘ The Ancient Sage.’ 
E. F. Burrow. 


Crartes Steward, or Braprorp - on - AVON 
vi. 327, 359; S. iii. 154, 195, 255).— 
I was aware of the Stewart of Athenry pedigree 
to which S1cara is good enough to refer me, and I 
compared it with Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s will, with 
the following results, The will is dated 1701, and 
the two daughters were then under twelve. A 
half-sister of theirs, who had at least two children 
when her husband died in 1650, must have been 
about sixty years their senior; Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, who was in active service in 1707, must 
have been about ninety in 1701, and his mother, 
who was living in 1701, must have been a 
wonderfully old lady. One wonders how the 
pedigree got proved. Of course, the 1650 may 
be a printer’s error; but Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
would surely have mentioned a grandson, and espe- 
cially one called after him. VeRnoy. 


E. Horrvs (8 S. iii. 288).—Hoppus was also 
the author of the ‘ Practical Measurer,’ the sixth 
edition of which was issued in 1761. A former 
correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ (see 2™4 S. i. 413), 90 
long ago as May, 1856, required information 
relative to the various editions of his works, but 
no reply appears to have been received. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Totwy or Upwy, Vicar or Forxestove, 1631 
(8S. iii, 285).—Undoubtedly Udny. He signed 
the Bishop's Transcripts, and his signature is clearly 
* Alt Vdny.” J. M. Cowper. 


take his place at the table. In due course the 


Canterbury. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Manixa (8" S. ii. 406; iii. 15, 251)—Mr. Hatt 
is right in saying that manilais a genuine Spanish 
word, but it is improbable that Legaspi should 
have called the town which he founded by a name 
meaning a “bracelet” or a ‘‘ handcuff.” As in 
the case of other Spanish and Portuguese forts in 
the Spice Islands, he probably adopted the native 
name of the village, which is believed to be derived 
from a tree which is abundant in the locality. 

Isaac TaYLor. 


oF Quotations WanteEp (8*" iii. 
269).— 

, God is in heaven, and all is well. 

This appears to be an adaptation, or a quotation from 
memory, of Pippa’s song in Robert Browning’s drama 
‘Pippa Passes,’ *‘ The year s at the spring ” :— 

God ’s in His heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 
Trouble deaf Heaven with your bootless prayer, 
Evidently meant for 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
in Shakspeare’s beautiful twenty-ninth sonnet, 
When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, X&c. 
JonaTHaN Boucuier. 


Riiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Diary of Samuel ay M.A., F.RS. Edited, with 
Additions, by Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. Vol. I. 
(Bell & Sons. ) 

For the first time the scholar may congratulate himeelf 

upon the proximate possession of the complete text of 

the most vivacious of chroniclers and gossips. When, in 

1825, the first edition of Pepys appeared, under the 

charge of Lord Braybrooke, it was ushered in by expla- 

nations and apologies. Unaware, apparently, that the 
graphs of personal gossip constituted a chief charm, 

Tord Braybrooke found it “ absolutely necessary to cur- 

tail the MS, materially, and in many instances to con- 

dense the matter.’ Only in consideration how little was 
known from trustworthy sources concerning the Restora- 
tion stage did he venture to print the all-important 
account Pepys supplies of the doings at the theatres, and 
he expresses his contrition for having occupied the time 
of grave men with matters so frivolous. So immediate 
and sensible was the gain from the sources thus thrown 
open, that the work obtained a warm welcome. Curio- 
sity as to the unprinted portions was always rife. Not 
for half a century was any attempt made to enlarge the 

rtion accessible to the public. The Rev. Mynors 

right issued, some eighteen years ago, what was 
expected to prove a complete edition. He, however, 
omitted the account of the daily work at the office, which 
he says would have proved tedious to the reader. This 
omitted portion conetitutes, says Mr. Wheatley, “ rcughly 
speaking, about one-fifth of the whole diary.” Mr. 

tight, none the less, transcribed the whole, and, by 
bequeathing his MS. to Magdalen College, facilitated 
the efforts of the latest and most responsible editor. The 
first volume now appears, containing every word of the 

MS, except a few passages of such indescribable gross- 

ness that they cannot possibly be printed. This is not 

due, Mr. Wheatley assures us, to any squeamishness on 
bis part. He marks the places whereat the omissions 

Occur, and asks from the public what will readily be 


| 


conceded him, faith in his judgment. Not few, indeed, 
are there who will be thankful to be spared the neceseit 
of keeping “cabined, cribbed, confined,” a work whic 
is, in fact, and must remain, a classic. At length, then, 
as has been said, we are in the way of obtaining the 
perfect work, Vol. i, which now appears in the shape 
of a handsome library book, with gilt tops and a portrait, 
etched by C. O. Murray after Join Hayle, carries the 
* Diary’ to the end of March, 1661. A solitary instance 
of what Lord Braybrooke thought fit to reject as un- 
interesting is a story told by Tom Killigrew, “a mer 
droll, but a gentleman of great esteem with the king.” 
He told us, says Pepys, “ many merry stories.” Then 
follows a story concerning the king and one of his 
numerous amours, which is somewhat saucy and a little 
scandalous. This, suppressed by the first editor, has, of 
course, been transcribed by Mr. Mynors Bright, and is 
given by Mr. Wheatley, p. 160, 

The present edition, when complete, must supersede 
all others. Pepys is, of course, a delightful old gossip, 
and his conversations and records afford us a marvellous 
insight into his personality. They have historical and 
antiquarian value also, and the possession of them in 
their integrity is a matter of extreme importance. It is 
not easy to conceive them in guise more attractive to the 
bibliophile. In Mr. Wheatley we bave, moreover, an 
editor thoroughly earnest, accurate and painstaking, and 
also thoroughly master of his subject. Among the books 
of the new season few are likely to have claims on atten- 
tion stronger than this, the following volumes of which 
we await with patience. 


East Barnet, By Frederick Charles Cass, Part II. 

(Nichols & Sons.) 

WE noticed the first part of this valuable work on ite 
appearance some time ago. The part before us bears 
out the high character of its predecessor. It is not 
an unknown thing for authors of topographical books 
to tire as they go on, and thus make the concluding 
pages of their undertakings far inferior in interest to 
the earlier parts. We find nothing of this sort in the 
part before us. The last pages seem to have had quite 
as much conscientious care bestowed upon them as the 
first. The description of the parish church of St. Mary 
the Virgin seems to us excellently done. The old wills, 
some of which are in Latin, which we encounter as we 
go along, add much interest to the volume. They 
are, perhaps, none of them of primary importance, but 
there is not one of them which does not throw a 
ray or two of light on by-past times. Johanna Dode- 
man, widow, of East Barnet, whose will is dated Sep- 
tember 29, 1541, was not improbably a Protestant, or if 
that be saying too much, having regard to the date, at 
least one who inclined to the new opinions, for there is 
no mention of saints or angels, but of ‘‘ Allmygitye God 
my maker & Redemer ” only. 

The extracts from the parish registers are of no smal) 
interest. They make us long for the whole of these 
precious documents to be preserved by the printing 
sress. On Christmas Day, 1/81, a negro servant called 

amela was baptized by the name of Mary. She had 
probably been a West Indian slave. On November 16, 
1805, an infant son of Archibald and Elizabeth Macklean 
was baptized Nelson, because, as the register states, he 
was “born on Monday the 21" Oct',on which day a 
complete victory was obtained over the combined fleets 
of France and Spain, when Lord Nelson, the Commander 
in Chief, was unfortunately killed."’ We must not fail 
to remark that the work is furnished with a very good 
index. 


THE Fortnightly is principally political, or, at least, 
controversial, Awong the articles that come within our 
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are the second of ‘ Are Acquired Characters 
Taberited by Alfred Resell Wallace; ‘ Rome Re- 
visited,’ by Frederic Harrison ; ‘ Synthetic Chemistry, 
by Prof. Thorpe ; and ‘ Ie the Universe Infinite?” by Sir 
Robert Ball, F.R.S. Sufficiently startling to the followers 
of Euclid are some of Sir Robert's assertions and argu- 
ments. Mr. Harrison’s paper is brilliant. He holds 
that Rome, though some of the poetry may have 
departed, gains in interest to the antiquary, and states 
that “the thousand years of Paris and o London are but 
span in the countless years of the Eternal City.” ‘The 
West Indies in 1892,’ by Lord Brassey, will repay study.— 
A considerable epace in the Nineteenth Century is devoted 
to literary and artistic subjects. First in the number 
appears Mr. Swinburne’s song, ‘The Union.’ In his 
‘St. William of Norwich’ the Rev. Dr. Jessopp deals 
with « story the particulars of which bave occupied 
much attention in ‘N. & Q.,’ and gives striking and 
most suggestive picture of the atrocities to which the 
Jews were subject. Mrs.McClure supplies curious infor- 
mation as to the ‘ Agram Mummy,’ and Prof. Max Miiller 
deals trencbantly with ‘Esoteric Buddbism,’ In the 
fifth part of his ‘ Aspects of Tennyson,’ Mr. Theodore 
Watts deals convincingly with the late Laureate “asa 
Nature poet.” The Hom. Jobn W. Fortescue has a good 
aper ‘ On the Influence of Climate upon Race,’ in which 
Be deals with the results of English occupation of 
Australia and New Zealand. ‘A Walk in Alexandria, 
by Mr. Dowling, is very readable. Mr. J. A. Fuller 
Maitland writes on ‘“ Falstaff” and the New Italian 
Opera.’—‘ Art Reproduction,’ by the late John Adding- 
ton Symonds, with which the New Review opens, is 
occupied largely with the designe of the old Italian 
masters by Timothy Cole, with Mr. Stillman’s notes. 
These we take to be the same to which, on their first 
appearance in the Century, we have drawa attention, 
The Bishop of Tasmania says, in ‘ Melanesia and the 
Labour Traffic,’ some consoling things. The Hon. Roden 
Noel, under the head ‘ The Cambridge “ Apostles,” is 
very free in his dealings with Lord Tennyson and Lord 
Houghton. Lady Lindsay gives an article on ‘ Key- 
Flowers,’ which will be read with Pam. not only by 
all interested, but by folk-loriste and students of popular 
superstitions. Mr. H. D, Traill deals with current 
literature.—An excellent number of the Century opens 
naturally with ‘At the Fair,’ Chicago, of which many 
good plates are given. ‘ Recollections of Lord Tenny- 
eon,” by John Addington Symonds, gives a capital picture 
of the poet in the hours when he, in « sense, unbent, 
A fresh and delightfully illustrated chapter is added to 
‘An Embassy to Provence,’ It describes the valley of 
the Sorgue. ‘Personal Impressions of Nicaragua’ is 
excellent. ‘The Queen and the Duchess’ has great 
interest for Euglien readers, Further * Extracts from 
the Autobiography of Salvini’ are given.—Scridmer's, 
hich arrives late, bas a pleasing coloured picture of 
“A Daughter of Japan,’ ‘An Unpublished Autograph 
Narrative by Washington,’ and an admirable variety of 
general matter.—Mr. Austin Dobson writes, in Long- 
man's, on ‘The Journal to Stella,’ and Lady Mildred 
Joynton on ‘Character from Handwriting.'—In Afac- 
rilan's some one treate of ‘The Komantic Pro- 
feesions,’ which include, naturally, the military and 
naval, &c., and also rogues, vagabonds, bohemiana, and 
criminals, ‘Some Thoughts on Pascal’ repays attention. 
Mr, Julian Cobbett’s ‘ Our First Ambassadors to Russia’ 
gives, among other things, very spirited account of the 
brave and loyal, if somewhat truculent, Sir Jerome 
Bowese.—' Dr. Nansen at Home’ ie a pleseant description 
in Teaple Bar, in which ‘ Eoglieh Whist and English 
Whiet biayers,’ is concluded, Mr, KE. Harrison Baker 
describes ‘ idle Hours in Périgord,' a district little visited 


by Englishmen, but which has, as we can state from 
personal experience, charms of its own.—Mr. Sydney's 
* Memories of Old St. Paul's’ attract attention to the 
Gentleman's, in which Mr. Rayleigh Vicars describes 
* The Rise and Fall of Millbank Prison.’ The article of 
most interest to our readers will be that of Mr. W. G, 
Black on ‘ Legends of the North Frisian Islands.’—Mr, 
A. M. Judd writes, in Belgravia, upon ‘ Witches and 
Witchcraft.’—The English Illustrated reproduces ‘ Hit,’ 
by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., and bas many well-illustrated 
apers. ‘A Song of the English,” by Mr. Rudyard 
<ipling, is more noteworthy for patriotism of sentiment 
than melody of versification. Mr. Harry Quilter, in his 
‘The Royal Academy Exhibition,’ seems to grudge the 
laurels of Mr. Harry Furniss —The Cornhill bas 
papers on ‘The Scillies and the Scillonians’; ‘ 
Wills and Testaments,’ taken partly from Dr. Sharpe's 
admirable ‘ Calendar of Wills in the Court of Hustings’; 
and ‘ Needlecraft.'—The contents of the Jdler remain 
light and effervescent. 


Messrs. Casskxt's diminished list of serials include 
Old and New London and Storehouse of General Informa- 
tion. Part LXVIIL. of the former beginsin Fulham and 
ends in Chiswick. Among ite illustrations are Nell 
Gwynne’s House in Fulham, Ranelagh House, the “ Red 
Cow,” Hammersmith, the river front from the Eyot 


| at Chiswick to the bridge, and Hammersmith Mall in 


1800. A reproduction of a map of 1720 of London, West- 
minster, and Southwark, is also given. The Storehouse 
ends at “ Hedge,” and has an illustration of guns. 


Tse New Caxton Head Catalogue of the Tregaskises 
is a work of art, reproducing many curious title-pages, 
illustrations, bindings, &c. Some of the plates have 
great interest, 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publications, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

A Scpscriper (“ Oak and Ash 

If the oak 's before the ash, 
Then you'll only get a splash ; 
If the ash precedes the oak, 
Then you may expect a soak. 
See ‘N. & Q,,’ 2" 8. x. 256 et passin, 

M. (“ Stagiarius"’).—* Qui stagium seu domum incolit 
sub annuo censu, i.q. hospes"’ (Ducange). 

Gronce (“ Gerrymander").—See ‘N. &Q,,’ 
6 8. xi. 246, 378; 7” 8, x1. 30S; xii, 34,131; 8% 8, 
136. 


Conkicenpum.—P. 289, the heading of the penultimate 
query should be George Onslow, not “ Arthur Onslow,” 


NOTICE 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries'”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher"—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make vo exception. 
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BOOKSELLERS.—WANTED, SHERIDAN’S 

HISTORY of the REVOLUTION in SWEDEN.—Please report 

date, condition, and price to JOHN C. FRANCIS, Jotes and Queries, 
Bream's-buildings, E EC 


to PURCHASE, Early and Illumi- 
uscripts—Fine Specimens of Bookbin —Books 
Printed on Vellum— Miniatures 
or English China—Old W Plaques and Vases— 
Arms, Armour, ~ ol = Early 
Rend. ©. Angel-court, Thregmorton-strest 


OOKS BOUGHT.—To _Bzccutors, Solicitors, &c. 
—HENRY SOTHERAN & OO., 37, Piccadilly, and 140, Strand, 
Second band PURCHASE LIBRARIES, or Smaller Cot: 
jections of Books, in town or country ced vl the utmost value io 
cash; also value for Probate. Experienced bs promptly or 
Removals without trouble or expense to J-, ..& 
Patablished 1816. 
Telegraphic address, Book London. Code in use, Unicode. 


ENRY’S UPPER LOUGH ERNE in 1739. 
Edited, with Notes aod Appendices, by Sir CHARLES 8. KING, 
Bart. Price 3s.6¢. A few Large-Paper Copies at 7s. 6a. 
McGEE, Naseau-strect, Dublin. 


In imperial 8vo. Vol. I. (A—H), pp. 855, 


ODERN ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY. By 
FREDERIC BOASB. Containing nearly 8,008 Coavise Memoirs 
of Persons who have died since 1850. With an Index of the most inter- 
esting matter. 30s. net, carriage free. 
“Asa work of reference the book is just what it should be.” 
Times, April lath. 
NETHERTON & WORTH, Truro. 


Bvery Saturday, commencing May 6, yy price 24 ; or post free, 
direct from the Office, 10s. 10d. per annum. 


THE TECHNICAL WORLD. 


A JOURNAL OF TBCHNICAL AND SECONDARY BDUCATION. 
Contents of No. I. 

1. NOTES and COMMENTS : ° — Review of the Week. By Prof. 
W. Garnett, Principal o Durham College of Science, New- 
castie-on-Tyne. 

2. The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL: a Summary of the Report to 
the Special Commitiee on Technical Education. By H. Liewe!lya 


Smith. M.A tl 

™ TECHNICAL a Digest, with an extended 

mary of important Artic 

4 me “PRESENT STATUS of TECHNICAL EDUCATION in the 

UNITED KINGDOM: (a) The Work of the County Palatine of 
caster; an Official Summary by J. A. Bennion, Director of 

Technical Education. (4) Shorter Notices from other Centres 

4. The WORLD 8 TECHNICAL SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. | Not- 
tingham : University College, and the Municipal School of Art 

6 The WEEK'S NEWS: a Bird's-eye View of Technical Education 
throughout the United Kingdom 

1. SPBCIAL ARTICLES on TECHNICAL EDUCATION, REVIEWS of 


Temporary Offices: Langham-place, W. 
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BIR KEK BECK BAN 
uthampton-bulldings, Chancery-lane, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST a= on DEPOSITS, 
Vable on demand. 
WO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
Monthly balances, when not drawn below £10 
STUCKS, SHAKES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives mail sams on 
Deposit, and ailows Interest monthly on each completed ¢1 


BIRKBECK BRUILDING SOCIETY 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINEAS per MONTH 


‘IRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY 
HOW wor UNCHASE a PLOT of LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS 
per MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACS, with full particulars. post free 
KANCIS K VENSCROF Manager. 


I OL LOWAY'S PILLS.—The Greatest Wonder 


of Modern Times.— They correct bile, prevent fatulency, cleanse 
the liver, and purify the system, renovate the debilitated, strengthen 
the stomach, Increase the appetite, invigorate the verves, promote 
health, and reinstate the weak to an ardour of feelirg never before 
etpected The sale of these Pills throughout the globe astonishes 
everybody, convincing the most sceptical that there is no medicine 
qual to Holloway's Ville for removing the complaints which are tnei 
dental to the human race. They are, indeed, a blessing to the afflicted 
aad a boon to those who suffer from dleorder, internal or external. 
usands of persons have teatified that by thelr use alone they have 
been restored to health aftor other remedies have proved unsuccessful 


Bvery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
price THREEPENCE. 


ATHEN £U YM. 


This Day's ATHENEUM contains Articles on 
BALFOUR'S ESSAYS and ADDRESSES 
MONTEFIORE on the HEBREW RELIGION. 
ROPES on the WATERLOO CAMPAIGN 
SANDYS on the CONSTITUTION of ATHENS. 


NEW NOVELS-The Spirit of Love; Tiny Luttrell; The Vyvyans; 
Was He the Other’ 


LOCAL HISTORY 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The NEW MEMNON—M. NADAUD—MR. FREEMAN and 
“QUARTERLY REVIEW —SALE—The ORIGIN of the 
SERIAN STANZA. 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCLENCE—Geographical Notes ; Societies, Meetings. 


FINE ARTS—The New Gallery; The Salon of the Champs Elysdes- 
Sales , Gosaip 


MUSIC—The Week ; Concerts ; Gossip, Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA—Wan's Sir John Vanbrugh ; The Week , Gossip. 
Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, Bream's-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOrzS and QUERIES for DEcEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1802. and JANUARY 7th and 1395, contains a BLBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONB. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-baildings, 
Ceancery- lane, B.C. 


([UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 


DENCE offered in a Private Family. Central position. Close 
te Common, three minutes’ from Kiy. Station. Dry, 
air —R. G, Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN. 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
in Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 

ys, &c. 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 


LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 


J. W. ALLEN, Manufacturer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


BRAND & CO’S 
BEEF 
BOoUILLON. 


A most nutritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
within the reach of all. 

Sold by the principal Chemists and Grocers through- 
out the United Kingdom. 


Caution! Beware of Imitations. 
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* The sceptical position bas never been better, more strongly yet more temperately, put.”—National Observer. 


WORKS BY THE LATE JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
RENAISSANCE in ITALY: ITALIAN BYWAYS. Crown 8vo. 10s. 64. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


New Volume of ‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
Just published, royal 8vo. price 15s, net in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net, 
Volume XXXIV. (LLWYD—MACCARTNEY) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


Volume I. was published on January 1, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued quarterly until the completion of the work, 


NOTE.—A New and Full Prospectus of ‘The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with Specimen Pages 


may be had upon application. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Recently published, large crown Svo. 10s. 6d. 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and other Essays. By Leste 


STEPHEN, Author of ‘Hours in a Library,’ ‘The Science of Ethics,’ ‘A History of English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century,’ &c. 


The REVIVAL of LEARNING. Second SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS in the 


Edition. Demy Svo. 16s. | ENGLISH DRAMA. Demy 8vo. lés. 
lition. Demy | 
The VINE ARTS, Scent Bite, Deny NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. Crown 


The CATHOLIC REACTION, In Two Parts. 
2 vols, demy Svo. 32s, The SONNETS of MICHAEL ANGELO 
BUONARROTI and TOMMASO CAMPANELLA. Now 
for the first time Translated into Rhymed English. 


SKETCHES in ITALY and GREECE. Cuown Ove. 22. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


‘MANY MOODS: a Volume of Verse. Crown 


ANIMI FIGURA. Fceap. 8vo. 5s. Svo. 98, 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Standard Edition. 26 vols. large 8vo. 
lds, 6d. each. This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not before collected, with many additional 
Illustrations. 

M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Library Edition. 24 vols. large crown 8vo. 
handsomely bound in cloth, 9/.; or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 13s. With Illustrations by the Author, Richard 
Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately in cloth, each 7s. 6d. 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Popular Edition. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with 
Frontispiece to each volume, scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s.; and in half-morocco, gilt, 5/. 10s. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately in green cloth, each 5s, 


M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 26 vols. 


bound in cloth, 4/. 1ls.; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 87. &s. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, each 3s. 6d. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS.—The Pocket Edition. 27 vols. in handsome ebonized 


case, 21. 12s. 6d, 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, each 1s. 6d.; or in paper cover, each Is. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER § CO. will be happy to forward a Copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
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